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She Duke o 
Chimney Be 


by GW.0gden 


ITH his old-fashioned 

safety bicycle—a “long- 
horn steer on wheels,” they 
called it—he looked like a ten- 
derfoot for sure. So when 
Jim Wilder made this itinerant 
peddler a present of the meanest 
outlaw pony in the Bad Lands, 
they looked for fun—and they 
got it. 
He got a job “fence-riding”™ for 
a girl boss— protecting her 
herds from “rustlers.” How 


he was nearly lured to a fiery 
death, and how he kept his trust, are 
told in a rattling rapid-fire narrative 
that keeps the reader keyed up to 
the last page. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


ScraAMBLED Eccs by Lawton Mackall. Cin- 


Stewart Kidd Co., $1.25. 

The managing editor of Judge opines that 
there is a good deal of quackle and cackle in 
the world just now which would sound better 
from the mouths of ducks and chickens, and 
in this volume puts it there. His sprightly fun 
is illustrated by Oliver Herford with some ex- 
cellent barnyard drawings. 


cinnati. 


PARLIAMENT AND REVOLUTION by J. Ramsay 
Macdonald. New York: Scott & Seltzer. 


In this work Mr. Macdonald purposes to 
offer a_ scientific and unbiased argument 
against Bolshevism in favor of democratic rep- 
resentative government by majorities. Whether 
he proves his case or not, none can doubt his 
sincerity, for he is the same Macdonald who 
had the courage to condemn England’s going 
into the war and resigned his governmental 
position rather than conform to the patriotic 
“herd-instinct.” 


DianTHA Gores THE PrimrosE Way by Ade- 
laide Manola Hughes, New York: Harper & 
Bros., $1.35. 


Swift-moving narrative in the form of vers 
libre, being a series of vivid little dramas of 
a woman's soul. 


Masks by George Middleton. New York: 


Henry Holt & Co., $1.60. 

Six one-act plays of modern American life, 
the first of which gives title to the book; a 
satirical study of a great dramatist forced to 
work in the commercial theatre. (By publish- 
ing his plays for the reading public, Mr. Mid- 
dleton seeks to escape such a fate.) The 
others are “Jim’s Beast,’’ with the scene laid 
in a museum and. the hero a pre-historic fossil 


who is amused at human futilities; ‘‘Tides,”’ 
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the poignant expression of the conflict which 
the war brought to a family; “Among the 
Lions,” a satire on the morality of a popular 
actress and the lion hunters whom she attracts; 
“The Reason,”’ a comedy of concealed motives; 
and “The House,” a tender picture of an old 
couple on their wedding anniversary. The 
common charactcristic of these plays is their 
satiric quality. 

Ten Prays by David Pinski. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, $2. 

David Pinski’s plays are distinguished for 
their keen delineation of human characteristics, 
at once cutting and kindly. While he writes 
of the agonies of the poor he is never sordid; 
he creates sympathy for the imperfections of 
human nature. In these ten one-act plays 
from the Yiddish he discloses his talent for the 
projection of many moods. Some have been 
published before in periodicals. The titles are 
“The Phonograph,” “The God of the Newly 
Rich Wool Merchant,” “A Dollar,” ‘The 
Cripples,” “The Inventor and the King’s 
Daughter,” ‘Diplomacy,’ ‘Little Heroes,” 
“The Beautiful Nun,” ‘“Poland—1919,”" and 
“The Stranger.” 


Tue Dvuxe or Cuimney Butte by G. W. 
Ogden. Chicago: A. C. McClurg Co. 


This is a “wild west’ novel in standard 
style, but with many a thrill not hitherto fa- 
miliar in fiction. ‘The Duke’’—nickname of a 
cowboy who made his debut on the range on 

bicycle—races with the train for a hand- 
kerchief waved by a strange young lady, whose 
beauty has caught his fancy, and meets her 
later, to discover that she is his sworn enemy. 
Of course that doesn’t interfere with the sat- 


isfying denouement of the love story. Fron- 
tispiece by P. V. E. Ivory. 
Tue Portycere by Joseph C. Lincoln. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co., $2. 

Another story by the author of “Shavings,” 
having the Cape Cod people and homely Cape 
Cod philosophy for its mainspring. The Cape 
Codders term all foreigners “Portygees,” and 
in this instance the title or epithet is applied 
to the orphaned grandson of old Cap’n ’Lotc, 
returned to make his home with his grand- 
father after the death of his mother, who had 
eloped with a ‘“‘Portygee’’ years before. He 
finds things very dull in the little village and 
has difficulty in adjusting himself to his new 
environment until two charming maidens ap- 
pear. Frontispiece in color. 
Preture-Suow by Siegfried Sassoon. New 
York: FE. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50. 

“Life is just the picture dancing on the 
screen’’—with this for his theme, Mr. Sassoon 
sketches some very excellent pictures in the 
new and old forms of verse. Here is irony 
withering the myths of the glory of war. 


Tue Wipvow’s VeEiL by Alice Rostetter. New 
York: Egmont Arens, 35c. 

A comedy in one act, published in pamphlet 
form, as played by the Provincetown Players. 
No. 9 of the Flying Stag plays. 


Farm Pay by A. B. 
Riverside Press. 


MAKING THE Gilbert. 


St. Paul, Minn.: 

A study in better social organization affect- 
ing farming. With natural 
diminishing rapidly and our population grow- 
ing at the rate of a million a year, the sub- 
ject deserving the serious thought of 
society in general. Improvement in the arts 
of agriculture, manufacture and transportation 
should be accompanied by better social organ- 
ization. This book outlines briefly some of the 
better social organization affecting 
farming, which can be easily realized in the 
present generation. The author is associate 
editor of the Nonpartisan Leader. 


our resources 


is one 


forms of 


How to Use Cement For Concrete Con- 
strucTION by H. Colin Campbell. Chicago: 
Stanton and Van Vliet Co., $2. 


The author is an expert engineer who has 
made a special study of concrete. He was for 
many years in the service of the government, 
and is now of the staff of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, besides owning a farm and 
operating it successfully. The book covers 
concrete construction for both town and farm, 
and provides formulas, drawings and _ specific 
instructions for the production of equipment. 
Concrete properly made is both fireproof and 
frostproof, and is as permanent a building ma- 


terial as can be had. Concrete for barns, birg. 
houses, cisterns, cattle-dipping vats, dairy 
houses, floors, foundations, etc., tools tre 
surgery cold weather concrete compregsiy, 
strength of concrete are among the Subjects 
considered. A valuable book for the builder 
or the householder. 


Descent oF Bo.sHeEvisM by 
Boston: Stratford Co., $1. 

Purporting to be an unbiased history o¢ 
Bolshevism from which the reader may draw 
his own conclusions. 


THE 
Rihani. 


Ameen 


Tue Passinc oF THE Kincs by Nina 3. 
Lamkin. Chicago: R. S. Denison & Co., $2, 

A pageant consisting of a historical survey 
and the coming of Christ. Full directions fo; 
staging the pageant are given, including 
method of selecting cast, how to drill for the 
various dances, music, etc. Illustrations of 
various scenes and color plates of costumes. 


Two Busses by John Temple Graves, Jr, 
Boston: Stratford Co., $1.35. 


A slight story with the war as background 


RuyMes or aA Homesreaper by Eliott C 
Lincoln. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co, 
$1.50. 

Verse in the dialect of the West, having the 
tang of the open. 


Pocket Guripes To Pvusric Sreakine by 
Grenville Kleiser. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls Co. 10 vols. 


The publishers have issued in uniform edi- 
tion the complete works of Mr. Kleiser on the 
art of public speaking: (1) “‘How to Speak 
without Notes,” giving concise directions for 
extempore speaking, practical suggestions in 
speech preparation, voice building exercises, 
etc.; (2) “Something to Say and How to Say 
It,” explaining how best to prepare the ma- 
terial, the value of conversation, reading, medi- 
tation, observation; (3) “Successful Methods 
of Public Speaking,’ enumerates the advan: 
takes and disadvantages of memorizing 
speeches, some of the success factors of plat- 
speaking, numerous model 
speeches for study; (4) ‘*Model Speeches for 
Practice,” excerpts from speeches of the 
world’s great orators and comments upon the 
style of each; (5) “The Training of a Public 
Speaker,’”’ an abridged and modernized form of 
Quintilian’s celebrated work on oratory, so ar- 
ranged as to be read and _ studied with the 
greatest possible amount of benefit to the 
student speaker; (6) “How to Sell through 
Speech,” practical talk to the salesman of 
merchandise, talent, skill, experience, service; 
(7) “Impromtu Speeches: How to Make 
Them,” how to think on one’s feet; (8) “Word 
Power: How to Develop It,” the right use of 
words, the building up of a valuable vocabu- 
lary, suggestions for developing judgment, will, 
memory and self confidence; (9) “Christ: the 
Master Speaker,” considers Jesus as an orator; 
(10) “Vital English for Speakers and Writ: 
ers,” on the value of the phrase, the cultiva- 
tion of a clear and forceful style. The books 
are small. The lessons are brief. Mr. Kleiser 
was formerly instructor in public speaking at 
Yale Divinity School of Yale University. 


form contains 


Tut Romantic Woman by Mary Borden. 


New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $2. 


A rather raw and brutal dissection of Chi- 
cago Society contrasted with English upper 
class circles, one being as dissolute as the 
other. One who cares for this sort of thing 
will find the book interesting reading because 
it is well and cleverly written. 


War Came by Lord Loreburn. 
Alfred A. Knopf, $3. 


How THE 
New York: 

In this book a veteran British statesman dis 
cusses frankly and dispassionately England's 
part in bringing on the war, her share in the 
diplomatic—open and secret—activities imme 
diately preceding it. It is pronounced an un 
equivocal denunciation of the old order of 
secret diplomacy. Lord Toreburn from his 
years of experience in British government 
pleads for openness, honesty and common sense 
in diplomatic usages. It is a beautifully wrt 
ten essay affording interesting sidelights ° 
history in the making. 


THe Makinc oF A Nation by Wentworth 


Stewart. Boston: Stratford Co., $1.50. 


A discussion of Americanism and Americat 
ization. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


The Reign of the Side-Steppers 


AN anyone tell what the presidential 
primaries mean, as to issues? Hiram 
Johnson runs ahead of all competitors 

as an anti-any-kind of League of Nations 
man. But Joe Bailey, anti-Leaguer and 
anti-prohibitionist is wiped out in Texas. 
Senator Hitchcock is snowed under in Ne- 
braska as a Wilson Leaguer, but Bryan 
who beat him is for the League with reser- 
vations and for prohibition without. Reed 
in Missouri was dumped because of views 
for which Hiram Johnson is much honored. 
Harding, conservative, was squelched in 
Ohio. Wood won there—probably because 
Johnson’s name was not on the ballot. The 
Democratic possibilities for President are 
running in the dark. Uninstructed dele- 
gations are the rule, but all the states are 
for a league of nations not fatally amended, 
but commend the administration of Presi- 
dent Wilson. Only Johnson is anti-League. 
All the other real leaders of his party are 
for a league of some kind, for a league, that 
is to say, that will not give the President 
complete control of our participation in the 
league. Its hard to tell whether Johnson 
succeeds because he is fighting Wood’s 
militarism or Lowden’s wealth, because he 
is Roosevelt’s residuary legatee or because 
he is a near-La Follette, opposed to the 
plutocracy. The conservative wing of his 
party is trying to head him off—with Knox, 
of Pennsylvania, possibly, if not with Her- 
bert Hoover. But these alternatives are 
puzzling, for Knox wants to make a sep- 
arate peace with Germany, while Hoover 
favors Wilson’s league with reservations. 
But both Knox and Hoover are safer for Big 
Business. So it seems that the League of 
Nations cannot well be an issue, unless the 
situation changes. Most Republicans favor 
some kind of a league other than Wilson’s. 
Most Democrats favor a reserved league if 
they can’t get Wilson’s. From which situa- 
tion I should say that the Democrats can- 
not be committed to Wilson’s league or 
none at all. As for prohibition, both par- 
ties manifestly want to dodge the issue. In 
short, all the fuss and fret and fume of the 
preliminaries to the two great party con- 
ventions is a frenzied side-stepping of is- 
sues in concern for personal candidacies. 
Somehow one gathers the impression that 
the victories of candidates in certain states 
are not indicative of what the delegations 
will do in the conventions in choosing can- 
didates. There is absolutely no clew to the 
probable choice of the Democrats. It is 
suspected that finally Wilson will swing 
things his way, dictate the nominee, and 
write the platform, Bryan yielding in con- 
sideration of no let-up  on_ prohibition. 
Somehow there seems an unsubstantiality 
in Johnson’s strength in the Republican 
party and the big delegations of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, the New Eng- 
land states and the solid South may unite to 
deprive him of the prize. Everybody 
realizes that there is a big vote we are not 
hearing from at all—the politically, indus- 


trially and socially discontented who. are 
disgusted over the fact that all our idealism 
of the past five years is ignored by the prac- 
tical politicans, who care for nothing but 
the jobs. Certainly the country will not 
know how it wants to vote until the plat- 
forms are promulgated. If they should 
prove to be, as they may, miserable straddles, 
there will be a glorious opportunity for a 
third party that will side-step nothing. 


¢, 
“ee 


The Supreme Court Ouija 

Ir begins to look as if there is no more tell- 
ing what will come off in decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court than what you 
are going to get when you sit down to a ouija 
board. The bearing of this observation lies in 
the application of it to the motion of the 
United States for a rehearing of its case for 
a dissolution of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration as a combination in restraint of trade. 
That case was decided against the government. 
The motion for a rehearing was not prompted 
by but it has interest because of, the recent 
decision of the court dissolving the combina- 
tion of the Reading Coal and Railway Com- 
panies. That decision ran along the lines of 
an earlier decision in the Northern Securities 
case. In brief these combinations were not 
dissolved because of wrong done, but because 
of the possibility of the use of the power to 
do wrong. The power not the use of it was 
condemned. Says the court: “Such a power, 
so obtained, regardless of the use made of it, 
constitutes a menace to and an undue re- 
straint upon interstate commerce within the 
meaning of the anti-trust act.” There is fio 
judicial finding of restraint, no proof of it, in 
the opinion at least, though there may have 
been evidence in support of it in the argument. 
The decision appears to have been made not 
upon the facts but as an interpretation of the 
law. 

The Steel Trust, prosecuted under this same 
act, was not dissolved because of its power to 
restrain commerce. The power, as we recall, 
was admitted, and there were even intimations 
that it had been used—in moderation. The tes- 
timony as to the Steel Trust was that while 
undoubtedly it had the power to restrain trade, 
upon the whole it was a good trust—an “easy 
boss” we may say-—and did not exercise its 
power as it could or might have done. The 
Steel Trust’s holding corporation was _ sus- 
tained in consideration of the facts, despite 
the potentialities of evil in such holding. The 
character-witnesses in behalf of the Steel 
Trust, testifying to its astonishing moderation 
considering its power, seem to have impressed 
the court. It was not condemned because it 
had not done as much evil as it could, but the 
Reading company was dissolved because it 
could have done evil if it would. No reason- 
able person believes that either concern failed 
to exercise its power to restrain interstate 
commerce upon some occasions. That is what 
power is for—to be used. ‘ And it is used 
wherever and whenever it is possessed. But 
one company is condemned for having power 
and another is sustained though it has the 
same power, granting that in neither case was 
the power used. 

The distinction, if any exists, is so subtle 
that it is undiscoverable, at least by the lay 
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mind. It may be that the court thought the 
Reading combination achieved more complete 
monopolistic control in the field of its opera- 
tion than the Steel ‘I'rust did in its larger field. 
There were probably more competitors of the 
Steel Trust in the whole country than of the 
Reading combine in its area, but how much 
real competition was offered by the Steel 
Trusts’ “competitors ?” 

We cannot quiz the court. The only way 
we can find out why it makes fish of one hold- 
ing company and fowl of another, is by such 
a method as the government’s asking for a 
rehearing of the case against the Steel Trust— 
and the Supreme Court has turned down the 
government. 

But the august court is getting to be too 
much of a Delphic oracle with its pronounce- 
ments and decisions—no doubt about that. 
And then again what it declares to be the law 
by five to four to-day, may not be the law by 
four to three to-morrow. To most of us the 
law of the dissenting opinion seems just as 
good as that of the majority, and we know 
there have been cases where the majority re- 
versed itself. Indeed there is ground for be- 
lieving that a good deal of Einsteinian rela- 
tivity is being manifest in our higher law: the 
law moves in curved space and extremes meet, 
and opposites become the same thing. Great 
is the Supreme Court! 


Truth and Fiction 

Reapers will find “Release,” by Mr. 
Edward H. Smith, elsewhere in this issue, a 
brilliant play in argot. If they read the 


daily papers they will recall dispatches from 
Ossining, New York, in Friday’s issues, 
that told of an event there which heightens 
the veritism of Mr. Smith’s big little drama. 
Joseph Milano, one of four condemned to 


die in the electric chair Friday evening, con- 
fessed to the warden of the prison that he 
alone was responsible for the death of Otto 
Fiala, a Bronx station agent, robbed and 
murdered last year. The three men con- 
demned to die with Milano were James Cas- 
sidy, Joseph Usefof and Charles McLaugh- 
lin. Upon receipt of the news Governor 
Smith granted a reprieve to all four men. 
When Friday’s New York World came in 
I looked up the story and noted that the 
man Cassidy was nicknamed “Bull,” the 
toughest of five brothers. Said the World 
story: “His brother Mike is in Trenton 
Prison. Jack is in Dannemora squaring 
himself with society. Bill is paying his 
debt at Randall’s Island and John is mak- 
ing up at Auburn for his crime.” It was 
only while imprisoned for the Fiala mur- 
der that “Bull’’ had learned to read and 
write. And his brother, Mike Cassidy, in 
prison at Trenton, had wired “Bull” Thurs- 
day evening, “Perhaps the jig is not up. 
But if it is, good-bye and good luck.” 
There’s such a version of Catullus’ “Atque 
in perpetuum frater, ave atque vale, as the 
world has probably never heard since the 
time of the sweet singer at Sirmio. And at 
the end of the World’s item concerning the 
confession and reprieve, I found in black 
face type this: 

“It was recalled last night that in the 
Bronx County Jail, while awaiting trial, 
the four men were reported to have flipped 
a coin to determine which eventually should 
strive to clear the others by taking all the 
blame. Milano, it was said, won the death 
chair.” 

But Milano said it was his mother and 
Usefof that “turned the trick,” i. e., 
secured the reprieve, and then inquired, 


“Did my confession help?” Here again is 
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fiction no stranger than truth. And yet the 
truth is not quite the essence of the play. 
That is found in the tremendously ironic 
culmination of Mr. Smith’s drama, when the 
dominant ruffian who has killed the man 
who would not abide by the flip of the coin 
which elected him to confess, realizes that 
the act whereby he thought to save three of 
the forfeited lives had only the more cer- 
tainly doomed them. And Bull’s last line is 
colossal, as he says, “Now, we got some- 
thing to die for,” and sits down and lights 
a cigarette. 


otoete 


The Secret of the Universe 

Now comes Dr. Irving Langmuir, of the 
General Electric Company, with a new theory 
of matter, announced the other day before the 
National Academy of Science at Washington. 
Get this: Space and time have a structure 
analagous to that of matter. There is a new 
division of the components of matter. It is 
the “quantel.” This in addition to atoms, elec- 
trons, molecules, particles. The quantel con- 
sists of two parts—positive and negative— 
present everywhere in space, moving in all 
directions with the velocity of light and 
capable of passing through matter. These con- 
stitute what has heretofore been known as the 
“ether of space” and cause all of the phe- 
nomena of light, electricity, mass and energy. 
The structure of everything that is can be 
built up out of this conception of the quantel. 
All this is important, if true. But didn’t we 
suspect it before? Isn’t it the old story, with 
reverse English, of development proceeding 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous ? 
That is to say that everything is hilariously 
heterogeneous to begin with and not only con- 
tinues to be so but gets to be more so and con- 
stantly breaks down into multiplying hetero- 
geneity? The quantel seems to be a jazzy sort 
of thing quite in harmony with the Zeitgeist 
and the Ewigweibliche and elective affinities 
and all the rest of it. We won’t be quite sure 
of anything hereafter until we have had a 
quanteltative analysis of it. But I don't see 
that Dr. Langmuir’s discovery is going to re- 
duce the high cost of living in the least. It 
doesn’t make any money; it doesn’t save any 
money; nobody can capitalize or monopolize, 
it; so what good is it? Who cares about the 
quantel? Attorney General Palmer can’t en- 
join, or indict or arrest or deport it. Secretary 
of the Treasury Houston cannot tax it. The 
Anti-Saloon League can’t prohibit it, or 2.75 
per cent of it. Let us proceed with the regular 
order of business and quit fooling with trifles 
like space and time. What’s matter? Never 
mind. What’s mind? No matter. What’s the 
fourth dimension? Sex. What’s the eighth 
day of the week? Freuday. But the great ques- 
tion is, after all, who is Elmer Chubb, LL. D., 
Ph. D? I see he is writing letters to the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, praising Dr. Van Dyke’s 
poetry. He has taken all knowledge for his 
province and all morality for his care. I am 
thinking of offering a large reward for the 
capture of him, dead or alive. I don’t want 
him writing for other papers. I am prouder 
of him than I am of any writer on my staff. 
If he gets to writing for other papers his name 
may yet “receive a brand” and he be “subdued 
to what he works in, like the dyer’s hand.” I 
had rather he be brought in, demised, than that 
his pristine purity be soiled by ignoble asso- 
ciation. Wattell do I, do we care for quantels, 
if Chubb goes astray? Let the quantel go! 
Find Chubb! That is the duty of the hour. 
It calls for all we have and are, for firm faith, 
strong hope and high endeavor. Chubb must 
be saved from writing for depraved Chicago 
papers. He must be saved, if need be, from 


himself. Let the General Electric Company 
monopolize the quantel. We want our Chubb 
for it is he, not the quantel, that adequately 
explains and interprets the universe. 


a) 
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Our Publie School Squabble 
It 1s rather funny to observe that the Sy- 
perintendent of Public Schools, Dr. Withers, 
who felt such acute moral distress over the 
proposal of the grade teachers to join the 
Federation of Labor and strike if their 
salaries were not advanced to enable them 
to meet the high cost of living, is now work- 
ing a strike of his own against the Board of 
Education. If his salary be not raised from 
$8,000 to $12,000 per year, he will accept an 
offer from a New York university. Before 
the superintendent’s ultimatum the Board 
scurries about like ants whose nest has been 
disturbed. It took Mr. Withers a year to 
conclude that the grade teachers were en- 
titled to a raise of pay of $100 per year, but 
he gave the Board only twenty-four hours 
to raise his own pay $4,000 per year. | 
think St. Louis’ superintendent of public 
schools should be paid as generously as are 
corresponding officials in the other great 
cities of the country, but the grade teachers 
should be better paid first, because their 
economic plight is worse than the superin- 
tendent’s. 


Dr. Withers and the Board have not dealt 
quite fairly with the discontented teachers 
on one matter almost as important as the 
pay increase—that is, the democratization of 
the teaching system and the participation 
of the teachers in the framing of policy 
through representation in the _ superin- 
tendent’s office. The Board, at Dr. Withers’ 
suggestion, appointed Miss Lillian R. Ernst an 
assistant superintendent, ostensibly as a 
concession to the teachers’ demand for rep- 
resentation. Now Miss Ernst is a charm- 
ing and gifted woman, a most excellent 
teacher and school principal, but judging 
by the protests of the teachers against her 
appointment, she can hardly be said to be 
representative of the teaching staff. It is 
said that, as principal of a school, she dis- 
couraged and dissuaded teachers who were 
intent upon securing salary advances for 
the amelioration of their financial lot. She 
was opposed to the school teachers joining 
a trade union or even talking of a strike. 
For this last she may have been justified, 
but for the aloofness towards the teachers’ 
movement, independent of strike talk, the 
teachers can discover no excuse whatever. 
They think it is adding insult to injury to 
have Miss Ernst, brilliant and effective 
though she be, exalted over them as their 
representative when, as a matter of fact, 
she can only be described as alien to them 
in sympathy and purpose, so far as concerns 
present pedagogical conditions. 


At the Board meeting at which Miss 
Ernst was promoted, the influences extran- 
eous to the Board were not such as ema- 
nated from the teaching staff. The honors 
of the occasion and all the deferences were 
extended to the delegation of the rather 
aristocratic Wednesday Club which ap- 
peared in imposing social ‘strength to sup 
port Miss Ernst. The delegation of work- 
ing teachers thought it strange that the 
Wednesday Club should count so much 
when most of its members are supposed to 
send their children to Mary Institute or the 
Country Day School. The school teachers 
element is not strong in the Wednesday 
Club, one of whose members is said to have 
told a grade teacher that the club knew 
what was good for the teachers better than 
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The meeting 
was more of a suffragist demonstration for 
Miss Ernst than a teachers’ demonstration 
in behalf of representation upon the super- 


did the teachers themselves. 


‘ntendent’s staff. And the Wednesday 
Club was backed up by a delegation from 
the silk-stocking Twenty-eighth ward. At 
least one distinguished Wednesday Club 
woman was in opposition to the club’s reso- 
iution drawn up by the civics committee 
under a blanket instruction. But Miss 
Ernst was appointed assistant superin- 
rendent, and everybody admits she will be 
a good one. Still, she is not representative 
of the teachers, as the extent of their pro- 
test in the press and elsewhere fully demon- 
strates. 


No fault is found with Miss Ernst for her 
convictions: the complaint is against the 
Board of Education for giving the grade 
teachers a stone when they asked for bread, 
ior keeping the word of promise to their ear 
but breaking it to their hope. That is some- 
thing which might be described as cheap 
and nasty politics. Now it begins to look 
as if the superintendent, in appointing Miss 
Ernst, has made to himself a friend of the 
Mammon of local Society in support of his 
own demand for an increase of pay—which 
is again a clever play in practical politics. 
The Board has been accused of playing 
politics, and politics is the one thing the 
people want kept out of the public schools. 
But the Board, that was so very indignant 
at the threat of the teachers to strike if their 
pay was not raised, can be but little less 
indignant at Dr. Withers’ demand for a 
$4,000 raise, with the alternative of losing 
his services to a New York university. It 
may very well be that the Board will act 
towards the superintendent’s demand as it 
did towards that of the grade teachers, 
slowly and somewhat short of the full meas- 
ure of realization, on the theory that “what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander.” 

efonte 


Something’s Going to Happen 


A pispatcH from Washington says that 
breadlines within a year in all the large cities 
are predicted by J. R. Howard, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, if 
something be not done quickly to increase 
food production. Mr. Howard has just com- 
pleted a tour of the agricultural states and his 
observation is that there is a strong tendency 
to decreased food production. This with cost 
of marketing and transportation means higher 
and higher costs of living. There’s a limit be- 
yond which the increase will not be borne, and 
then Mr. Howard foresees a drive back to the 
land that will cripple industry terribly and 
make for discontent of a dangerous kind in all 
the cities. 


A letter to the editor of this paper from 
one of the Mrrror staff of writers is in the 
same vein. He writes after a trip through 
Ohio and Indiana. This is what he says, and 
he is a trained observer of men and condi- 
tions : 


“Some time ago I attended a farmers’ com- 
munity meeting at Magnetic Springs, and 
found there a sentiment to the effect that 
farmers should plant for their own use. I am 
sure that the tale the farmers told there was 
a true tale. I do not mean to say that there 
is a deliberate and organized strike among the 
farmers, but the effect is somewhat the same. 
In Ohio, it is estimated that 30 per cent less 
acreage than normal is in cultivation. My ob- 
servation, passing through the country, is that 
this is so. Last year’s corn is lying in the 
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fields, rotting. Acres that have been hitherto 
planted in corn and in wheat are now laying 
fallow or planted in alfalfa and the like. 
Meanwhile, as anyone can see, each and every 
city listed in the census returns, shows a gain. 
The increase comes from the country, as you 
know. It takes no superior brain, then, to 
foretell prices that will soar and soar under 
these conditions. Talk of tractors to replace 
men is idle. Small farms cannot afford them, 
even if they were practical for use on such. 
The lads on small farms will not stay on the 
farm. 


“Again, a couple of weeks ago I met a cot- 
ton buyer. He told me some surprising things 
about the market, and gave figures relating 
to the tonnage of cotton used, and to be used, 
in the manufacture of auto tires. That means 
higher prices for cotton goods. ‘Then take 
the iron and steel business—I know something 
of that—and the inside dope is that dealers 
are buying for a rise. ‘The present selling 
base is 2 cents, $44.80 a ton, mind you, to 
which must be added incidentals. 


“The condition is exacerbated by transpor- 
tation trouble. The papers tell us ‘that the 
switchmen’s strike has petered out.’ It has, 
and it has not. What has happened is, that 
the capable men have betaken themselves to 
other work, leaving a labor shortage. The 
same thing happened in the Gary ‘victory.’ 
Take it from me, the mills today are short of 
labor. It has gone—not to the land—but to 
non-essential industries—automobile manufac- 
ture and the allied industries. Not to elab- 
orate, I see the social pyramid on its apex. 
Something’s going to happen.” 





This rumor runs everywhere, even in the 
ranks of organized labor. ‘The best of the 
leaders are talking production and more pro- 
duction and none of them is as mad for 
strikes for all the traffic will bear as almost 
all of them used to be. I note in the news 
from towns large and small a general move- 
ment for the open shop. There is unquestion- 
ably a reaction against labor dominance. For 
every business man is telling his customers 
that the main cost of production is the cost 
of labor and many people think that is the 
whole explanation of the soaring prices, for- 
getting of course the rent cost and the influ- 
ence of plain old human greed. Strikes keep 
down production, of course. But the worst 
thing in the situation is the attitude of the 
farmers who are talking in many places of 
first feeding themselves and then getting 
higher prices for smaller crops. Many of them 
got out big crops under the urge of the war 
powers only to find that when they had the 
crops they could not get the prices. If a 
farmer has made some money he has observed 
that everybody who handles his product after 
him makes more money. Now he wants more 
and wants it first. He will not go in for 
large acreage of anything. He is going on a 
strike of his own, a strike on the job as it 
were, a systematic sabotage. What this 
means anyone may perceive. It will not help 
the farmer in the long run. It will paralyze 
everything, including farming. ‘There’s a 
price limit at which buying stops and short 
production makes the limit arrive quickly. 
The drift of labor from farm to city will then 
make ex-farmers starve in the city while 
farmers starve on the farm. Farm prices will 
send up the price of everything the farmer 
needs that he cannot grow. And taxes and 
inflated money eat up the profit in high prices 
for city laborers and farm owners as well. 
Universal extravagance, senseless waste, reck- 
less borrowing help along disaster. 

On every hand the word is that there’s 
trouble coming “unless something is done.” 


But what is the something to do? Nothing 
governmental can help in time to stop it— 
nothing, that is, but cutting expenses, saving 
money. The government must quit loose 
spending. And so must the individual. Every- 
body tells us that, but those who tell us do 
not practice what they preach. Who is sav- 
ing? It looks as if we have to go along and 
get the frightful bump that is coming to us 
after a little while. There’s big demand for 
things but the supply comes slow and thin. 
Prices are not wealth. Production is. Lag- 
gard production means want. And saving is 
the only cure for high prices. We are head- 
ing for such another period as 1873 after the 
Civil War. But who cares? “We never died 
a hard winter yet.” 

eof 


As the daily papers increase in price they 
decrease in quality. I don’t blame them for 
the space they give their advertisers, but, O 
Lord, the skimpiness and the slitheriness and 
the flatulency of their news. Daily journal- 
ism is getting to be junk dealing. 

ooofe 


Three Worthy Drives 


HERE are three “drives” now on in this 
city for worthy purposes. Only too 
many “drives” in which we have been 

driven seem not to have been so wholly 
worthy, but these three I most heartily ap- 
prove. 

The Bond Issue 


First, for the city’s $24,000,000 bond issue. 
The city cannot go ahead, as it should, with- 
out this money. The limitations upon its bor- 
rowing capacity in the past have been a most 
potent cause of retardation of St. Louis’ prog- 
ress. All the improvements to be made with 
the money to be raised on this bond issue are 
urgently needed to make the city healthier, 
more convenient to do business in, more beau- 
tiful, more comfortable and generally satisfac- 
tory to live in. The works selected to be done 
are the residue of many proposals after an 
elimination process conducted by citizens rep- 
resentative of all elements of the population. 
The outline of projected undertakings is not 
the result of a politicians’ scheme to spend 
money to get votes. The politicians will not 
have the spending of the money when voted. 
A representative committee from half a dozen 
of the most reputable civic organizations will 
exercise supervision over the action of the 
city’s official board of estimate. That board 
of estimate collectively and individually for- 
mally pledges itself to pay deference to the 
unofficial supervisory commission, which, by 
the way, wears somewhat the aspect of a 
soviet arrangement in its recognition of what 
may be called class and economic interests. 
The money, then, will be honestly spent, so far 
as human provision can make for such expen- 
diture. The expenditure will pay for itself 
in the increase of property values throughout 
the city. Those values will yield the taxes 
to pay off the bonds. The works to be done 
are fairly well distributed throughout the city 
geographically. There will be very little in- 
deed of exclusive benefits to favored localities. 
The design of the expenditure is not so much 
to make St. Louis a bigger city as to make 
it a better one, to make our municipal de- 
mocracy safer for everyone, to provide that 
all shall have life at its best more abundantly. 
For all these reasons I can conscientiously 
advise all my local readers to vote for the 
bond issue next Tuesday. We must indi- 
vidually do something for the city if the city 
is to do anything adequately for us and for 
those who are to come after us. 
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St. Louis University 


Srconp, I cannot help but approve the cam- 
paign for a $3,000,000 endowment of St. 
Louis University in celebration of the cen- 
tennial of its foundation. It was at this insti- 
tution that I was exposed to the excellent edu- 
cation provided by the Jesuit order, but, as 
must be apparent to all, without its taking 
very virulently. The St. Louis University 
was making men here when this was an out- 
post in the wilderness. It was the first edu- 
cational foundation in what was the Purchase, 
after New Orleans. From its teaching ranks 
went out great missionaries to convert and 
pacify the aborigines. At an early period 
it set up law and medical schools the human 
output of which was the leaven of sound cul- 
ture in a vast region now grown to an almost 
incalculable greatness. ‘To the instruction in 
the liberal arts and sciences here came the 
youth from the utmost reaches of the penetra- 
tion of civilization in those early times, and 
leaving the college they became the builders 
of states and the framers of social and gov- 
ernmental polity. The university was never 
sectarian in its patronage. Thousands of 
young men of faiths other than Roman Cath- 
olic attended and were not made the victims 
of an insistent religious propaganda. For an 
hundred years the work has gone on, and the 
lives of the men the university sent out have 
shown that the work was supremely good. 
They were the winners of the west to those 
things which alone make material develop- 
ment and progress worth while. Now St. 
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Louis University needs $3,000,000 to carry 
on in accord with the needs of the country 
in an educational way. The old education 
will be supplemented by the new. ‘To the 
education of arts and letters is added that 
of law and medicine on a modern scale and 
scope, and likewise in business and commerce. 
The establishment is full, rounded and com- 
plete. ‘The Campbell bequest of millions will 
not be available for maybe sixty years and 
until it is available the institution must be 
built up to preparedness to take advantage of 
that generous benevolence. The sum of 
$3,000,000 now needed is a trifle, as money 
goes these days. St. Louis and the west, join- 
ing with the alumni of the university should 
put it over the top in short order. For all 
the U. has done for us, and that cannot be 
measured in mere money, we are called upon 
to do but a very little. And what we are 
asked to do is not for any creedal purpose but 
solely to the end of making men of character 
and purpose for the holding of the fort for 
honor and true worth in a realm of the vast- 
est possibilities for human betterment. 


sho 

Jewish Relief in the Near East 

THIRD, we should all respond abundantly to 
the movement to collect funds for the relief 
of the suffering Jews in Eastern Europe. Suf- 
fering and Judaism make them sacred twice, 
for, first, they are human beings whose woes 
are not of their own making, but the result 
of persecution and oppression incredible, and 

(Continued on page 375) 
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A PLAY IN ONE ACT 
By Edward H. Smith 


Copyright 1919 by Edward H. Smith. All rights reserved. 


PERSONS : 


¥ LeFty VENEZIANO 
RABBITT MorRETTO 
Kip MALLoy 
BuLt O'MALLEY 


Gangsters. 


TARPEY, a Keeper. 


Three men are seen through the barred steel 
front of a wide, shallow cell, which extends 
almost across the stage. Similar cells suggested 
right and left. The cage has side and rear wall of 
masonry with a small barred window in the rear. 
Four bunks in pairs one above the other are fixed to 
the rear wall. Otherwise the cell contains nothing 
but two stool chairs and four galvanized buckets. 
Entrance to the cage is through a barred steel door in 
the lower left hand corner of the celi front. 


A COUNTY jatl in upstate New York. Present. 


Rassit and Kip are moving about restlessly in the 
cell. Lerty sits on a stool, sulking. 

Lerty: (Suspiciously.) 
wid dat mouthpiece? 

Kip: (Peering off left through the bars). 
tryin’ to git us out o’ dis. Give um time. 


Whot’s Bull doin’ s’long 
He’s 


Rassit: It’s awrful waiting here, not knowin’—— 

Lerty: W’y didn ya let me go talk to de lawyer? 

Kip: We wanted Bull, thas w’y. 

Lrerty: But it’s me thas up agin it 

Raspitt: Thought you said we was all in ut the 
same. 





Lerty: We are, but——. How d’ I know wot 
Bull’s cooking up out dere? 

Kip: Bull’s a right guy. 

Lerty: Didn dat Willie dump us already to save 


hisself ? 

Kip: Willie ain’t one o’ de gang. Ya gotta spec 
a louse showfer ya picked up on de street to cough 
his guts. 


Lerty: Bull’ll cross us to save hisself, same as 
anybody. 

Kip: Yer wrong, ya fink! 

Lerry: (Moves his stool and sits down dejectedly.) 
Aw, dat mouthpiece can’t do no good, nohow. 

Kip: Bull says he kin. 

Lerty: Bull’s nuts. We gits a tumble an’ de cops 
grabs us right off de bat. Then dat damn Willie 
belches all he knows. Then the Kid’s moll turns in- 
side out. How’s any lawyer goftna beat dat? 

Kip: Ya think dey got us? 

Lerty: Ta rights! 

RaspBit: Good Gawd! 

Kip: (Moving uneasily.) Dey won’t send us all to 
de Chair?” 

Lerry: W’y won't dey? 

Rapsit: Four men fer croaking one? 

Lerty: Tha four of us was dere. 

Kip: T’ree didn ’ave anythin to do wid de killin. 

Lerty: Know de law, doncha? 

RasBiT: Lissen, Lefty: Tha four of us goes out 
on a job to git a little jack—not meanin to kill no- 
body——-. Ya mean to say the whole gang’s in fer it 
de same as de guy wot did the croakin? 

Lerty: Tryin to quit, Rabbit? 

RasBit: Naw——, but dey only send ya to de chair 
fer firs’ degree——. Thas premeditated. 

Kip: An’ we wasn premeditatin no killin. 

Lerty: Wot’s de use arguin? If a mob goes out 
graftin an some simp gets killed de whole push 
goes to de chair. Das de law in dis state. 

Rassit: It’s murder to top Kid an’ Bull an’ me! 
We didn’ kill no one. 


Lerty: But its all right fer me, huh? 
Rapsit: Well——-— ya killed th’ ole man, didn’ 
ya? 


Lerty: The district attorney don’ know that. 

Kip: Naw, an’ he can’t fin’ out, neither. We 
ain’t a gonna tell ’im. 

Lerty: Ya better not !-~--—— Ya can't!. 


We was all 
You fellers 


It wouldn’ do you no good, nohow. 
there. The law says we're all guilty. 


as much as me! 


Rarpit: ’Sa lousy deal; ’sall I gotta say. 

LEFTY: Yaaaaaaaas; an’ ya kin blame the Kid—~ 
blabbin his head off to his broad. 

Kip: It’s my fault, huh? 

Lerty: Ya moll-struck boob! If ya_ hadn 
quatched to dat bimbo dey never could convict us, 

Kip: (Menacing.) Wat ’bout you so fast on yer 
gun? Ef ya didn’t shoot dat old stiff we wouldn't 
be here! 

Lerty: Didn’ I shoot to git de coin fer you guys? 
Didn’ dat old stiff put up a fight? Yer all eaten me 
cause I had de hard luck to settle dat ole bloke, 
Now ya all’d like ta duck out on me. — But yer 
gonna stick. Bulieve me, ver gonna———! 
(Commotion off left.) 

Kip: Here’s Bull! 

(Butt O'MALLEY appears walking before Keeper 
TARPEY, who is in uniform. Bull measures up to his 
gang name—a huge ox of a man. He has a strui, 
and holds himself in the pose of a pugilist receiving 
the plaudits of, the ring, where he ts, perhaps more 
at home than tn crime. Being an indifferent hand 
at either, he has had to work in both fields, with 
success sufficient to bring him to his present dilemma, 
He is thirty. Tarpcey is fifty, fat, ruddy and shrewd, 
with all the characteristic mendacity that grows in 
men set to watch other men. 

The door is swung open and Butt enters the cage. 
TArPEY locks him in.) 


TaRPEY: Waall now yu seen yer lawyer, | 
spose yu'll be ready to see tha district attorney— 
He'll be sendin down any time now. 

But: All right, Tarpey. 

TarpPey: (Lingering.) Didjer lawyer tell yu to 
come clean and fess up? 

Lerry: Beat it, Screws. We 

TaRPEY: Wanna talk, huh? Not gonna come 
clean, huh? Waall, that ain’t gonna save yu 
from thu Chair, m’boys. Bulieve me, this feller up- 
stairs don’t stand fer no foolin. He’s a wise bird, 
he is. 














But: So wise he don’t know wich one he—— 

TarPeY: (Shrewdly.).. I guess that’s worryin you 
more’n him, m’boy.——-~—__ By the way, djever see 
that Chair down at Sing Sing? Ya know | 
was down there onct, ta see ‘em top a feller that 
killed his wife. 

Lerty: Can it, Screws! 

(BuLL, Rappit and the Kip move about tmpa- 
tiently. Lerry is plainly responding to the keeper's 
inquisition, ) 

TarPeY: (With pantomime.) They got the Chair 
in a white room, nice and clean, like a room ina 
’orspital. The chair’s at this end, screwed to the 
floor, an’ there’s a little door over here where they 
bring you in. See, ya come in like this and here's 
the Chair. Then they grab you an’ slam ya into it, 
like that! In a second they got belts around ya 
here (/ndicates his waist.) and aroun’ yer arms and 
legs, so ya can’t move———. An’ then the cap comes 
down 

Lerty: For Christ's sake, stop! 














Tarpey: (Blandly.) Wot’s the matter with the 
boy? 

Lerty: I can’t stand it, Screws! 

TARPEY: (Relentlessly.) An’ then the cap 
comes down— like this———— and fits yer dome. 


——— Then they brings a black mask over yer fact. 
Then there’s a guy over here. He’s got his hand 
on the switch. The bell rings ~ ting-a-ling-ling 
he throws her in a little, bz-z-z-2-z-2-1 








Just 
(Lerry lets out a screech and begins kicking and 
shouting.) 
Kip: Shut up, Screws! Aincha got no heart? 
Tarpey: (Innocently.) A bunch of brave killers, 
so delicate like, huh?———~— Waall, anyhow, that's 
all there is to it, ’cept the autopsy, w’ere they rips 
yu open to——— 
Kip: Shut yer face, ya damn beast! 
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(The keeper draws back, startled at the man’s ve- 

hemence.) 
3uLL: That third degree stuff don’t go, Tarpey. 

Run along 

TaRPEY: (Shrugging.) Think it over while yu kin, 
m’boy. Any time yu got somethin’ ta tell me jes 
rattle on the bars. 

(He goes off slowly, Butt watching him till he’s 
out of sight.) 

ButL: (To Lerty.) That ole crook’s jes tryin ta 
make ya come through. Aincha wise? 

(The men crowd about Butt expectantly.) 

RABBIT: Well? 

Kip: What’d the mouthpiece say? 

ButL_: They found Lefty’s gat where he ditched it. 

Lerty: (Blanching.) They found the gun? 

3uLL: An’ the hockshop where ya bought it. 

RarBit: Good night fer us! 

( Silence.) 

Kip: So that’s all the hope dat lawyer gives us? 

BuLL: Pretty near. The four of us is got just 
one chance. 

Lerty: (Tortured.) Yes? Yes? 

BuLL: We gotta plead guilty. 

RABBIT: Plead guilty!! 

Ki: (Aghast.) Wot’ll that git us? 

BuLL: We pleads in second degree. 

Lerty: (Seeing himself saved from death.) An’ 
we don’ go to that Chair! 

Kip: (Lighting.) Will they stand fer it? 

BuLL: The mouthpiece is upstairs now findin out. 

Kip: Bull, if ut goes through ya saved all our 
lives! 

Rappit: Aw, they got us.——-—— Ef you think that 
distric’ “torney’s gonna let us git away wid pleas 
when he kin send four guys to the chair an’ make 
a name for hisself, I DON’T. 

Butt: We hadda do it, Rabbit. 
chance the four of us is got. 

RapBiTt: How’'ll we know the answer? 

Butt: Our lawyer'll shoot us a 
oughta be here now. 

Rappit: An ef that note says “nothin doin’——? 

Lerty: He’s gotta let us plead guilty. 

Rappit: Like hell he’s gotta. 

Kip: (Tentatively.) Mebbe he will. He's yoo- 
man (human) ain’t he? 

BuLL: There’s a chance. Tryin four men fer 
murder costs money. I figgered maybe this district 
attorney’ll dope it out that savin the coin’ll win ’im 
more votes in this hick county than sendin men 
ta die. 

Lerty: An’ no guy wants to have four dead men 
on his mind. He can’t sleep. Ain't I right? 

BULL: We gotta look-in, 1 says. But it ain't be- 
cause he'll lose any sleep over us or cause he’s yoo- 
man. That feller may go light on us, but it won't 
be "cause he’s givin us justice. It'll be ‘cause it’s 
gittin somethin’ fer ’im. Thas all. 

Rappit: Yas- an’ ef he figgers agin us ;—— 
wot den? 
3ULL: Then we gotta put our nuts together an’ 
nnd the way out. We gotta fight ta live. Four men 
can’t go ta that Chair. You guys kin lay down an’ 
take tha dose ef ya wanna, but not me. Bull O’Mal- 
ley wants ta live an’ there's somethin in ’im’s gonna 
ight, Ef he’s gotta die fer wot one a you guys done 
ne'll die game. But before he does that he’s gonna 
nght game!——— Who's wid him? 

Kin: Who said Bull’s wrong? 

Ranpir: I’m widja. 

LEFTY: Me, too. 

Pr Then we sticks: together fer the good of 
te bunch—an’ no hollerin ef the game's lost. 

(TARPEY hustles in from the right.) 

Rappit: (At the bars.)Shhhhh! 

LEFTY ; Got a scratch fer us? 

_, (The men press forward, Tarpey stops before 
‘Me cage, deliberately opens note and reads.) 

Buu: Here! That's mine! 

larPey: When ya get it, it is. 

Ranpir: That’s private, ya damn flatfoot! 

Tarpey ; (Chuckling.) So, yu were gonna take 
(The men press themselves 
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painfully against the bars.) 
chair so neat, eh? (He passes the note to 
Lerty.) Naw ya don’t, m’ boys; naw ya don’t! 





Lerty: (Staring at note.) We gotta stand trial! 

(The Keeper laughs shortly and strolls off as he 
came.) 

Ranpit: (After a pause.) We're as good as four 
dead men! 

But: (Snatches the note from Lerry and tears 
it up.) Not yet. Now! We gotta work fast! ! 

Lerty: Wotta ya mean? 

Buti: There’s a way three of us can be saved. 

Lerty: (With rising suspicion.) Wot way’s that? 

BuLL: One man’s gotta go to the front an’ die for 
the rest. (The men stare at each other and at BULL.) 

Kip: Ya mean ? 

Butt: I mean if one of us goes up there to the 
district attorney and says “I croaked that ole man. 
I did it alone.” Well, then the other three 
‘ud git out of it. 

Kip: An’ the guy wot went the route? 

Butt: He does his Becker. 

Kip: (Falls back, thinking.) I see——— 

(The men draw away.) 

Butt: (Laughing shortly.) Well, any volunteers? 

Lerty: (With mounting nervousness.) Did that 
lawyer say it’d work? 

Buti: He did. 

Lerty: They’d never believe it. 

BuL_: They gotta, an’ they will. Ef I go up an’ 
say we all agreed not to shoot an’ then I shot any- 
how . . . that’s all there’s to ut. It may not 
gitcha ’way clean, but yu won’t go to tha chair. No 
jury’ll stand fer it. It’s a plain lay, I tells ya. It’s 
one dead man er four. I say, better one. Now, 
who’s it to be? 

(Pause.) 

Lrerry: I—I—I gotcha, Bull. 

Butt: You have, huh? 

Lerty: I said yu’d cook up somethin out dere. 
What you mean to say is: Lefty, you go up and 
die fer us 

Butt: I didn’t say it, did I? 

Lerty: Naw, but that’s wotcha mean. ~ Well, 
I won't do it. Ef you wanna go down ta Sing Sing 
and take that burn, you fer it, but not me. My life’s 
as good as yours an’ I mean ta fight fer it, same as 
you. I wanna chance fer my white alley! 

But.: (Coldly.) Yer gonna git ut. 

Lerty: You said it, I am! 

Buti: One of us is gotta die, that’s all; an three 
is gotta live. 

Lerty: A fair chance, I wants; fair as any of ya. 
Butt: That's wot yu'll git, no mor’, no less. Lis- 
sen! That district attorney don’t know who croaked 
that ole guy, an’ he can’t fin’ out, ef we stick to- 

gether. Now the Kid didn’t, an’ neither did Rab- 
bit. Neither did I. But I’m willin’ ta say I did—— 
ef I lose. 

Lerty: (Nervously.) Wot're ya gettin at? 

BuLL_: We gotta throw fer it. 

Lerty: (Falls back.) Throw—— fer a man’s life? 

3ULL: Fer three men’s lives and one man’s death. 

Lerty: Jesu Christi! 

Buti: Quick, or it’s too late. 

Kip: I’m game. 

Rappit: (Examining the cell.) Ain't there no way 
out, Bull? Can’t we lamm this place? 

BULL: We got no tools an’ we can’t make a break. 
An’ ef we could it wouldn’t do us no good. We got 
no darb an’ no friends outside; no chance fer a get- 
away. We figgered all that. It don’t go. 

Raspit: Them we gotta do it. I’m game wid the 
rest. 

But_: Lefty; want any better’n that? 

Lerry: This is on the level? 

3ULL: Whaddaya mean? Djever see me w’en I 
was crooked? 

Lerty: Shoot. 

(Butt rattles the door.) 

Lerty: Whaddaya up to? 

BuLL: We gotta have somethin to throw wid. 

Kip: ’Sright. There ain’t a jit in de crowd. 

Lerty: Ya ain’t gonna crack to that Screws? 




















Trying ta duck thu 


(TARPEY appears, rattling his keys.) 
TARPEY: What’s up? 


But: Listen, Tarpey; Lend us a half buck like 


a good feller, will ya? 

TarPEY: Lendja wot? 

BuL: Jest fer a little wile. 
back. 

TARPEY: (Crossly.) Whadda ya want with ut? 

BuLL: Jes’ play a little game to amuse ourselves 
while we’re waitin, thas all. 

TarpPey: (Getting half dollar from his pocket.) 
Amuse yourselves, huh? Waaall (Gives it.) No 
funny work, now, or 

But_: Thanks. Yu kin come fer it purty soon. 

TarPEY: Bulieve me, I will. (Goes off, shaking 
his head.) 

BuLL: Now then, we’re ready. 

Lerty: How ya gonna flip? 

BuLL: We kin stay in the pairs we was when they 
brought us here, Rabbit and Kid on one side and 
you an’ me on the other. ’Tsabout right anyhow— 
one Wop an’ one Mick on a side. Suit ya. 

Lerty: Go ahead. 

Butt: O. K. then. Now we flops first ta see what 
two is out. 

Rapsit: Wadda ya mean, out? 

Buti: Ef you two goes out, yer lucky. Then me’n 
Lefty’s gotta flip ta see w’ich one goes to tha chair. 

Kip: Gee! 

But: Ef it turns agin ya, then you’n the Kid has 
the privluge o’ choosin tha dead man. 

Kip: Ugh! 

BuLL: Got it straight? 

Rapspit: We gotcha. 

(LeFTy does not answer, but prowls nervously 
about the cell.) 

Butt: Who’s gonna flop? 

Rassit: Tha Kid shoots fer us. 
luck. 

Bui: (Giving Kip the coin.) Then we calls.- (To 
Lerry.) Suit you, ole feller? 

Lerty: (Sullenly.) Wotsa difference? 

ButL: Wait a minnit! Don’ it suitcha, Lefty? 

Lerty: ’Sall right. 

BuLL: Ya got nawthin better, have ya? 

Lerty: I’m sa’asfied, ’slong as uts done square. 

But: Let ’er go, Kid. 

(The Kw shakes the coin between his cupped 
palms.) 

Kip: All set, now! 
Lerty: Jiggeroo! 
Kin: Wot’s wrong? 
Lerty: (Digging into his shirt.) Hold on! (He 
brings out a small metal crucifix worn on a tape 
about the neck.) Ya gotta swear on this here cross! 
Butt: Is that better’n the law o’ the gang? 
Lerty: You gotta take oath you’re gonna go the 

route ef you lose. You gotta ask God ta witness 
that the one that loses goes to tha Chair fer the 
rest. (He crosses himself. The men stir uneasily. 
Lerty searches their faces.) Come on! Yer all 


We'll give it right 





He’s lousy wid 


Here she goes. Here she—— 


Cath’lics. 


Butt: I’m nawthin. 

Lerty: Swear on this thing. 

Buti: (Smiling.) Ef that sa’asfies ya, shoot. 

Lerty: (Hands crucifix to Raspit.) Start it. 

Ransit: Holy God, I swear ta do my bit ef I lose. 
(He kisses it, crosses himself and gives it to the 
Kip. ) 

Kw: I swear. (Kisses the emblem, passes it to 
Lerty. Then stands crossing himself, his eyes down, 
his lips moving in prayer.) 

Lerty: (Raising the crucifix.) Holy God, hear 
me! (Falls on his knees and mumbles passionately.) 
Jesus, Savior, hear me! Mary, Mother of God, 
grant my prayer! Holy Mary, intercede for me! 
Holy Queen, Mother of Mercy, spare me, save my 
life, intercede for me, save me! Spare me! I don’ 
wanna die! Save me!! (He sobs and is silent. 
After a pause he rises, kisses the cross and holds it 
out to BULL.) 

Rappit: I didn’t hear ya swear nawthin. 

Lerry: (/ndignantly but avoiding Rabbit's eyes.) 
I did— 
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Rappir: Not as I heard. 

Lerty: I swore, I tell ya. 

Kip: We didn’ hear ya. Do it again! 

Lerry: (Looks about, hunted. Dangles the cross.) 
W’y do I have to swear twice? 

But_: Come on, Guinney! It’s your proposition. 
Let’s hear ya. 

Lerty: (After hesitation ratses the cross.) I 
swear. (He reaches it to BuLL who takes it with no 
show of reverence.) 

Bui: (Clearly.) My word’s better’n this busi- 
ness. 

LerFty :Swear, like we did! 

Buti: I’m gonna, don’ worry, but it don’t mean 
nawthin to me. I never seen yer God an’ I don’t 
make ’im. He never done nothin fer me, an’ I don’t 
believe in ‘im. 

Lerty: Damn infidel. 

Butt: That religion stuff was invented fer peo- 
ple that’s scared to die. I ain’t no coward an’ I 
don’t need no God. 

RapsiT: You're tempting God’s vengeance, Bull. 

Buti: But here’s wot I gotta say I swear 
ef I lose I’ll go to the Chair fer a murder I didn’t 
do. I'll go widout a holler an’ widout bein afeared. 
I'll go fer me pals cause I give me word. (Lifts 
crucifix above his head.) I swear it by a God I don’t 
have no trust in, cause I think he’s wrong—— (The 
others gasp.) An’ I swear it by Bull O’Malley, 
cause I know he’s right. (Tosses the crucifix to one 
of the bunks.) 

Lerty: God’ll show you— 

But: Flip the coin! 

(Kip takes his position in the center, shakes ‘the 
half dollar between his cupped palms, breathes on it, 
rubs it against his trousers. His hands shake and he 
drops it. It rolls away under a chair and he scram- 
bles after it.) 

Rassit: (Nervously.) Jesus, Kid! 
on to it? 

Lerty: (Agitated.) Freeze to it, ya fool! 

(BuLL smiles, takes out a cigarette, lights it and 
waits. The Kip recovers the coin, breathes on it as 
on a pair of dice, rubs it against his clothing, then 
against his forehead. He kisses it and speaks to it.) 

Kip: Come on Betsy! Don’t fool me now! Don’t 
fool me this time! Ya know I always loved ja! 
Don’t throw me down! Treat me right, Babay! 
Treat me right——fer Gawd’s sake! ! 

Butt: You call, Lefty. 

Lerty: Heads. 

Kip: (Agonized.) Oh, treat me right! ! (He flips 
the coin above his head. It glitters a moment, falls 
with a clink, rwns in a circle, stops and spins. The 
four men bend toward it with bulging eyes.) Turn 
tails! Tails! ! Tails!!! 

Lerry: Heads, damn ya! 

Rassit: Gawd! 

Kip: It’s stoppin! 

Rassit: It’s turning! P 

Lerty: (Averting a distorted face.) It’s down! 
Jesus Mary !—— It’s down! !—— Wot is it? 

Butt: (Coldly.) Tails. 

(Lerty groans. Rapsit and Kip take in their 
breath with loud sounds of relicf. They shake each 
other’s hands. All mop their faces. Lerty shifts 
from foot to foot in torment.) 

But_: Take a good look at it, ever’body. 

(The others do not move. Lerty goes and bends 
down.) 

Lerty: (Drawing away. Hoarsely.) It’s tails. 

BuLL: (Briskly.) Now it’s between you and me, 
Lefty. (Picks up the coin.) Ready? 

Lerty: W-w-wait a minit, c-cancha? 

Raspit: Sure, Bull, A man needs a chance ta get 
his breath after that. 

Kip: I throwed fer some stakes in my time, but 
gee! (Striking his heart.) I thinked tha old 
pump was gonna blow up on me that time. 

Lerty: (Morosely.) Dry up! 

Kip: I ain’t botherin ya, am I? 

Lerty: Ya won, dincha? Ya ain’t gotta crow 
*bout it. 

Butt: Let’s stop the guff and get it over. (He 
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shakes up the coin between his palms.) \Vot’s yer 
call? 

(Lerty comes toward him with tense movements. 
The other two draw back respectfully in the presence 
of the issue of death.) 

Lerty: (Prayerfully.) I ask your protection—— 

Buti: (Shaking the coin.) S’pose I asked it too? 
He'd ’ave a tough time pleasin us both, huh? 

Lerty: You’re as good as a dead man! 

Butt: Yes, I spose so. Ef I lose, it’s God's will. 
Ef ya lose it’s tough luck—— Well, wot’s yer call? 

Lerty: (Trembling.) Throw. 

(Butt flips the coin with scant ceremony. As he 
does so Lertry makes a choking, evasive sound, that 
may be either heads or tails. The instant the coin 
falls Butt puts his foot on it.) 

Butt: Wot's yer call? 

Lerty: I called, didn’t 1? Wadda ya mean by— 

But_: (With menace.) Call so we kin getcha. 

Lerty: Didn’ I call? I— I— (To the other two.) 
_Didn’ I call? 

Rassit: Ya called, but no one knows wotcha said. 

Kip: Be on the level. Wot’s yer call? 

Lerty: I said heads. 

Butt: Heads. Thats better. 
and steps away.) Wot is it? 

(Lerty is drawn slowly toward the coin. He takes 
a step, leans down, averts his face, and slowly turns 
his neck. A gasp escapes the Kip. Lerty shudders 
and brings his eyes down to the coin. He Stares, 
shrinks, is shaken with deep trembling. He draws 
away as slowly as he approached, takes a few steps 
backwards and sinks upon the vacant stool.) 

Rappit: (After a dead silence.) It’s tails! 

Kip: (Jn a queer voice.) Bull wins! 

Ransit: (Hysterically.) O Gawd! 

Butt: Now! Was it God or luck? 

(Kip and Rassit hastily cross themselves. LEFTY 
sits huddled on his stool, tries to open his mouth 
but sinks back into something bordering on col- 
lapse. The others begin to yawn and move about. 
Butt finds an uncomfortable seat on the edge of one 
of the lower bunks and smokes. Kup drags the sec- 
ond stool forward and tilts back against the wall 
opposite Lerty. Rappit leans against the bars.) 

Rassit: Tarpey’ll be along fer his four bits now. 

Kip: ’N that districk ’torney 

Buti: (Softly, after a pause.) Ya figgered out 
wot yer gonna say, Lefty # Hell be sendin down 
fer ya 

Lerty: (Morosely.) Ya ain't gotta tell me wot 
ta do! 

Buti: (Withdrawing.) All right, ole feller. 

(The men smoke and yawn.) 

Kip: He'll be some sore dictric’ ’torney, wot? 

Rapsit: Ya said it. 

Kip: Funny game, huh? 

Rassit: Wot? 

Kip: Makin yer liven sendin guys up ta git baked. 

Rassit: Gawd! 

Kip: ’N hopin ya’ll git ta sen’ up some big cheese, 
someday—some guy like Becker—Funny, ain’t it? 
We croaks a guy an’ gits baked fer it, ’n one o’ them 
guys croaks a dozen ’n they makes ’im gov’nor. 

Ragsit: ’Sall in tha way ya does it, Kid———- 
Lemme a butt, Bull. 

(Butt silently passes a cigarette. RAwpit smokes. 
Buty twists about on his bunk and watches LEFtTy, 
who has hardly moved.) 

BuLL: (With rough tenderness.) Lissen, Lefty—! 

Lerty: (Grunts.) Yuh. 

Butt: Lissen, ole feller; ya better lay down over 
here an’ try ta poun’ yer ear a wile. Ya'll need all 
the strength ya got we'n that guy sends down fer ya. 

Kin: (Patting Lefty.) Go awn, ole dawg; take a 
flop fer yaself. 

Lerty: (Rising suddenly.) Lissen ta me— 

BuLt_: Yeah? 

Lerty: (Subsiding.) Aw, let ut go. (He siaggers 
back and throws himself into one of the lower bunks. 
Butt takes the vacated stool and draws it forward, 
The men are silent a few moments, glancing toward 
the bunk.) 

Kip: He’s all in. 


(He lifts his foot 
















































































Rassit: Poor .eller. 

Butt: ’S’e sleepin? 

Rasait: (Steps over to the bunk, peers in, listens.) 
Looks like he’s dead ta the world. 

Buty: Let ’im snooze. 

Kip: (Subdued.) He’s actin kinda phoney, ef ya 
ask me. 

But: Ya would too, ef ya hadda do wot he’s got. 

Rassit: Ya think he’ll do it? 

Buty: Sure he will. 

Kip: (His back against the bars.) Wot’'s gonna 
happen us now? 

Buti: They'll let us off wid a holdup charge, 
mebbe. 

Kip: Five years———— mebbe ten 

Rassit: That district attorney’ll never let us go 
that light. 

Butt: He'll make us stand fer second degree. 

Kip: Twenty years to life———! 

Rapsit: Aw Gawd! 

Kip: Ya kickin. Ain’t it better’n tha Chair? 

Rassit: Maybe——. But thinka spendin yer life 
up dere. 

Kip: Twenty years. 

Rassit: We'll be ole men then. 

Kip: Whadda ya mean, old? 

Raspit: Ya'll be forty-three an’ me _forty- 
five. B’lieve me thas old fer guys that’s been twenty 
years in the bighouse. 

Buti: An’ Bull’ll be fifty. 

(Lefty leans his head out of his bunk and listens. 
They do not observe him.) 

Kw: (Smoking.) Well, ef I gotta I gotta. But 
I know wot I’m a gonna do w’en I gets out. 

Rappit: Wot? 

Kip: I gives all dis graft the go-by. The ole 
Kid’s gonna beat it to the bushes when he’s out. 

Rabbit: Same here! 

Kip: An’ he’s gonna start all over—lay off de 
booze, cut the fly molls an’ go ta work. 

Rarsit: Ya said a mouthful! 

Kip: An’ ef I gets a start I’m gonna live on the 
level wid some square broad. 

RassBit: Dat’s somethin ta live fer! ! 

But_: (Throws cigarette agay.) Yeaa, that's fine 
ef annythin better’n a sow er a bitch’ll ’ave ya then. 

Rassit: They won't know wot we was. 

Butt: But they'll! know wot we are—old an’ sick 
an’ broken down. 

Kip: Mebbe not. Ya got live perty clean up there. 

But_: Too damn clean. (He rises... Lerty’s head 
disappears. Butt leans against the bars.) 

Raspit: Thinka layin dere all that time widout no 
fun; widout one good laugh, ner a good smoke— 

Kip: Ner a meal fit fer a dawg! Not one fair 
souse ta let off tha steam! 

(Lerty leans out and hears every word.) 

Rassit: ’N no burlecue fer us now 

Kip: "Member how we used ter sit up front an 
kid them chorus molls?——— No more leg shows— 

ButL: Not one woman in twenty years! 

Raspit: ’Sawriul! 

Butt: It’s slow dyin of ev’rythin thas live in ya 

Kip: But it’s better’n tha Chair! W’en dey send 
ya ta git baked it’s no fun, no drinks, no woman 
never again———- no nothin !— That’s worse! ! 





























(Lerty throws himself out of his bunk and runs 
forward, screaming.) 

Lerty: I won’t do it! !! 

RapBiy: Ya won’t-——? 

Lrerty: I’m not go’n up dere an’ 

Kip: Ya swore, didn’ ya? . 

Lerty: I’m not gonna 

But: (Slowly.) Ya lost, di’n’t ya, Lefty? 

Lerty: I los’ a flip of tha coin, thas all. 

BuLL_: Ya gonna welch? 

Lerty: (Searching about with hs 
wuzzn’t on the level, nohow. 

Kip: It was square. 

Lerry: Wot right’d he have to put his foot on ut? 
Mebbe ’twoulda come up heads. 

Ragsit: Ya hadn’ called, ya fink! 

Lerty: We shoulda throwed agin. 
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gonna call that Screws, an’ ya kin make yer spiel. 


I tell ya. I bin thinkin ut over an’ I won't stand 
fer't. 

Rappit: (/n disgust.) Ya quittin bastard! 

Butt: (/nterfering.) Nix, Rabbit. Ya say yer 
not sa’asfied, Lefty? 

Lerty: (Shrinks from Bull’s eyes.) ’Swot I said. 

BuLL: Ya think we shoulda flopped over? 

Lerty: Swot I said. 

But.: Well, I don’ want no guy to get croaked 
fer me unless he says it’s on the square-——— [I'll 
flip ya agin! 

(Even Lerty’s breath is taken.) 

Rapbit: Doncha do ut, Bull! 

Ki: He ain’t worth it. 

Butt: (Picking up the coin from the floor.) Come 
on, Lefty. It’s your t’row this time. 

Lerty: (Eagerly reaching for it.) Give it here. 

Rappit: (Holding BULL’s arm.) Yer crazy, Bull! 
Yer takin a double chanc’t on yer life. 





BuLL: (Shaking him off.) Somebody’s gotta !—— 
We can’t all take the Chair. 

Kip: He won't stick ef he loses. 

BuLL: He'll stick. I give ya me word. 

Lerty: (Frightened.) Wadda ya mean? 

BuLt_: I mean whoever loses this time dies fer 
his pals, an’ no gettin out of ut. 

(Lerry looks about him as if for escape. BULu 
fastens him with his eye.) 

Butt: Throw, Wop! (He holds out the coin.) 

Lerty: (Taking it after hesitation.) Wot’s yer 
call ? 

Butt: W’en ya throw, I call. 

(Lerty shakes the coin slowly between his hands. 
He stops, shifts his ground, stands first in one place, 
then in another. His brain is working rapidly and 
darkly.) 

But_: Hurry! 

Lerty: (Turning.) W-wait a minnit, w-woncher ? 

kin: Wot’s wrong now? 

Butt: Throw! We got no time to waste. 

(Leery reluctantly chooses a position near the 
bars, with his face half averted from the audience 
and half turned toward the bunks on the left. He 
iuggles the coin for a moment and then throws it 
awkwardly.) 

BuLL: (As the coin is thrown.) I call tails. 

Kip: Tails is the call. 

(Ihether through design or nervousness LEFTY 
has thrown the coin so that it rolls under the bunks 
lo the rear Icft. The moment it falls he dives 
after it.) 

Lerty: Down! 

BuLL: (Steps before him and holds him back with 
his legs. Let ’er settle first. (After a moment he 
withdraws and Lerry crawls toward the coin on 
hands and knees.) 

Lerty: (Preiending.) W'ere is it? \W'ere'd it go? 

Rappir: Keep yer eye on ‘im, Bull. 

(Lerty shifts about on his knees and maneuvers 
nearer the coin. He bends forward, sees what has 
been turned up and stiffens. For a moment he seems 
about to collapse. Then he marshals all his wits, 
glances covertly over cither shoulder and shifts 
again. His left hand steals out toward the coin. 
Ragpit and Kip make an instinctive movement, but 
hold back.) 


Kap: (Warning.) Look out! 

(Lerty darts his hand for the coin, but too late. 
Butt has kicked him away from the fateful cast. 
Lerty lies for a few moments snarling. Then he 
crawls away and drags himself up on his stool and 
Sits, huddled and miserable.) 

Kip: It’s tails! 

Rannir: Ya satisfied, Lefty? 

(No answer.) 

Kip: Well, ya oughta be. Ya had two chances 
fer your life. 

Raruir: Now ya gotta go the route. 

Kip: So’s there won't be no more foolin. I’m 
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(He goes to the door and puts his hands on the 
bars.) Ya ready? 

Lerty: (Starts up. Hoarsely.) Wait! 

Kip: (Taking hold of the door.) Wot’s wrong 
now? 

Lerty: I won't! 

(The three men turn on him with one movement. 
Ile recoils against the right wall of the cell and 
stands half crouching, but defiant.) 

Rappit: Ya won’t? 


Lrerty: No! I wanna live! ! 


BuL_: (Approaching with cold menace.) So do 
we!——- Ya swore didn’ ya? Ya had two chances, 
didn’ ya? Ya heard me say ya’d go the route, ef 
va lost, didncha?—— Ya lost didncha?—— Well, 


yer gonna go, bulieve me, yer gonna go! (He opens 
his hands and takes a step toward Le¥FtTy.) 

Lerty: (Shrinking in terror.) Wait, Bull! For 
Christ’s sake! 

BuLL: Wot is ut? 

Lerty: (Feverishly.) Yer jus’ robbin me of—— 

BULL: Ya made a deal wid us, didncha? 

Lerty: Lissen! Di’ncha say we'd stan’ tagether? 
Ya did say that. Ef we do we gotta chance. The 
guv’ner won’ send four of us to tha Chair. He 
won't. But he'll send me ef I go alone. Les stan’ 
tagether! Le’s fight ut out tagether, all four of us. 
(BuLL draws back in disgust.) Thas tha way ta do 
it! Le’s stan’ tagether !— 

BuLL: Cut that stuff, Wop !—— 

Lerty: I don’t wanna take that Chair! 

BuLL: Ya gotta go. 

Lrerty: I wanna chance ta git free—— I got 
somethin to live fer ! 

BuLL: Ya gotta go, I said. 








Lerty: I heard wot ya said ‘bout wimmin, I 
want as much as you. I got tha same right to me 
chance. 

Butt: Ya had yer chance an’ ya lost. 
gonna go. 


Now yer 


Lerty: (Defiantly.) Den t'ree guys goes wid me. 

3ULL; Ya go alone! 

Lerty: Ef ya sends ove man over tha route, I 
sends three. I swear it! 

But_: That'll do ya no good, man. Ya kin go by 
the law of tha state, like a man—or like a rat, by 
the law of the gang! (He draws back a little and 
pulls up his sleeves.) Which’ll ya have? 

Lerty: (/n horror.) Ya won't. 

Buti: I will, or me mother’s a slut! 

Lerry: Ya can’t! 

BuLL: (Advancing.) Ef ya says yes, Kid’ll call 


the Screws. Ef ya says no—— I’ll do me part.—— 
Now then—— I give ya three counts. ONE! 
(Lerty shrinks against the wall, cowering and 
trembling.) 
Two! 


Lerry: (Jn choked undertone.) INid! Rabbit! 
Help! 

Rappit: Help yaself. Ya know th’ answer. 

(Kip turns his back.) 

Butt: THREE! (BuLL moves on LEFty.) 

Lerry: (Turns suddenly and holds up the cruci- 
fix.) Ya'll roast in Hell ef +a do! 

(BuLL is arrested for a breath. Then he makes 
a lunge, tears the crucifix from Lrerty’s hand and 
throws it down. Lerry springs at him with all the 
fury of terror. There is a brief, frightful struggle. 
3ULL tears the smaller man’s grasp away, pins him 
against the wall and closes one of his hands about 
the Italian’s throat. Lxerry struggles a little and is 
still, Buti slowly releases his hold and the limp 
form sinks to the floor. Buti draws back panting.) 

Rarpit: (Anecling over Lerty.) He's croaked! 

Kiw:(Feeling the body.) Ya killed him, Bull! 

BuLL: I said I would. 

Rappit: (Straightening up in horror.) God, Bull, 
That don’t do us no good! 

Kip: We’re gone sure, now! 

3uLL: Now we got somethin to die fer. 

(He sits down and lights a cigarette.) 

CURTAIN. 


Twenty Sonnets 
By Edna St. Vincent Millay 


VI. 


OT with libations, but with shouts and laughter 
N We drenched the altars of Love’s sacred 
grove, 
Shaking to earth green fruits, impatient after 
The launching of the colored moths of Love. 
Love’s proper myrtle and his mother’s zone 
We bound about our irreligious brows, 
And fettered him with garlands of our own, 
And spread a banquet in his frugal house. 
Not yet the god has spoken, but I fear 
Though we should break our bodies in his flame 
And pour our blood upon his altar, here 
Henceforward is a grove without a name, 
A pasture to the shaggy goats of Pan, 
When flee forever a woman and a man. 


VII. 


THE light comes back with Columbine; she brings 
A touch of this, a little touch of that, 
Colored confetti, and a favor hat, 
Patches, and powder, dolls that work by strings 
And moons that work by switches, all the things 
That please a sick man’s fancy, and a flat, 
Spry, convalescent kiss, and a small pat 
Upon the pillow—paper offerings. 
The light goes out with her 
sprawl... 

Where she has left her fragrance like a shawl 
I lie alone and pluck the counterpane, 
Or on a dizzy elbow rise and hark,— 
And down like dominoes along the dark 
Her little silly laughter spills again! 

VIIL. 


Ou, think not I am faithful to a vow! 
Faithless am I save to Love’s self alone. 
Were you not lovely I would leave you now; 
After the feet of Beauty fly my own. 

Were you not still my hunger’s rarest food, 
And water ever to my wildest thirst, 

I would desert you,—think not but I would !— 
And seek another, as I sought you first. 

But you are mobile as the veering air, 

And all your charms more changeful than the tide; 
Wherefore to be inconstant is no care; 

I have but to continue at your side. 

So wanton, light and false, my love, are you, 
I am most faithless when I most am true. 


IX, 


I po but ask that you be always fair 
That I forever may continue kind; 
Knowing me what I anf, you should not dare 
To lapse from beauty ever, nor seek to bind 
My alterable mood with lesser cords; 
Weeping and such soft matters must invite 
To further vagrancy; and bitter words 
Chafe soon to irremediable flight, 
Wherefore [ pray you if you love me dearly, 
Less dear to hold me than your own bright charms, 
Whence it may fall that until death, or nearly, 
I shall not move to struggle from your arms: 
Fade if you must,—I would but bid you be 
Like the sweet year, doing all things graciously. 
X. 

I PRAY you if you love me, bear my joy 
A little while, and let me weep your tears; 
I, too, have seen the quavering Fate destroy 
Your destiny’s bright spinning—the dull shears 
Meeting not neatly, chewing at the thread,— 
Nor can you well be less aware how fine, _ 
How staunch as wire, and how unwarranted 
Endures the golden fortune that is mine. 
| pray you for this day at least, my dear, 
Fare by my side, that journey in the sun; 
Else must I turn me from the blossoming year 
And walk in grief the way that you have gone. 
Let us go forth together to the spring: 
Love must be this, if it be anything. 

(To be continued ) 
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Missouri Politics 
By Dudley Binks 


From the New York Sun and Herald 
comes a defense of Senator Reed against 
the charge made more or less directly 
in the Joplin convention that he con- 
doned the sinking of the Lusitania. That 
was unnecessary to those who had fol- 
lowed the Senator’s course during the 
war. He was for the war heartily, as 
the Congressional Record shows. He op- 
posed no war measure until the appoint- 
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ment of Hoover as Food Administra- 
tor, though he had fought the Federal 
Reserve bill, and fought it to good ef- 
fect. 


McAdoo stood out against the amend- 


Then Secretary of the Treasury 


ments proposed by Reed and O'Gorman 
of New York, but Reed put most of 
them over and McAdoo admitted, after- 
wards, that there was not one of them 
that did not approve the measure. 

It was Senator Stone who was anti- 
one night he 
bar and sat 
Other 


war. I[ remember well 
walked into the Raleigh 
down alone at a table, gloomily. 
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senators at a near-by table called him 
to them and bade him cheer up. “Cheer 
up, hell,” he said. “I’ve just come from 
the White House, and do you know, by 
God, that fellow over there 
is going to plunge my country into this 
devil's cauldron of war? And we elected 
him because he kept us out of war.” He 
said other things and used language 
which only he could use when he was 
fired up. Reed never followed Stone. 
Reed never was as close to the Missouri 
Teutonic interest as Stone was. It never 


showed up as a Reed following until 




















Scores of Decorative Schemes for Living Rooms, Sun Room, 
Porch. Arranged in Two Groups—85c and $1.45 the Yard 


RULY artistic are the designs shown in Cretonne, ranging from the 


simple Colonial Chintz to elaborate reproductions 


Italian patterns. 


and 


of English 


The colorings are delightful, suitable for the downstairs 
rooms or charming striped effects may be found for break- 
fast room or sun room. 


Wonders may be worked with the: most prosaic of porches, with a few 
lengths of gayly striped Cretonne converted into porch pillows, slip covers 


for chairs, swings and benches. 


home interest ‘centers around one’s porch in Summer. 


The transformation will be worth while, as 


Arranged in two groups, that facilitate quick and easy selection, in the 
Drapery Shop,‘Fourth Floor, at 


Drapery Shop—Fourth Floor 


85c and $1.45 the yard 
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after he fought the League of Nations, 
and then it did so blindly, for no other 
reason than that Reed was against Wil- 
son, who turned the scale against Ger- 
inany. No; Reed was never pro-German 
in the smallest degree. He stood by 
every war measure, while Stone plain: 
ly sulked. 

Reed only went “wrong” as to Hoover, 
but the Germans liked him for that, for 
why? Wasn't Hoover feeding Belgians 
and suppressing resistance to Germany? 
That was enough. 

I never did learn exactly why Reed 
fought Hoover. It seemed almost to be 
by instinct and on general suspicion that 
Hoover was another John Hays Ham- 
mond, who helped the Jamison plot 
against the Boers in the Rand. I’ve 
heard, however, that when Reed was in 
Iowa, Hoover was there, too, and in 
some way their wires got crossed; and 
Reed is an Indian who has never for- 
given anyone but Frank P. Walsh. 

By the way, I wonder why Frank has 
fall’n on silence lately. I had hopes he 
might be a candidate for Missouri’s Sen- 
atorship this year, when Reedy was 
boosting him, but Frank took up his 
residence in New York, went to Ire- 
land with ex-Governor Dunne of Illinois 
and Jeremiah Ryan of Philadelphia and 
then in Paris gave Wilson, to his face, 
the hardest call down he has ever had 
on the subject of his desertion of self- 
determination Ireland. Wilson 
cringed under it and almost whined over 
“the metaphysical tragedy” of the way 
in which the Irish and other little peo- 
ple had misinterpreted his fourteen 
points. Then Wilson and Walsh parted 
company, though Walsh, as a radical 
friend of Labor, or chairman of the In- 
dustrial Commission and later as joint 
chairman with Taft of the War Labor 
Board had been one of Wilson’s strong- 
est cards. Walsh fought the League of 
Nations for the Irish and the Egyptians, 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. He and Reed had been olden 
enemies ift Kansas City, in politics and 
in law practice; but when the Presi- 
dent nominated Walsh for head of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations, 
Reed voted to confirm, to the surprise of 
everybody. In the end Walsh and Reed 
both came out on the same side—oppos- 
ing the League of Nations. Walsh would 
have been, at the time his old playmate 
from Kerry Patch, Reedy, was boosting 
him, an ideal vote-getting candidate for 
the Senate, but the Labor “skates” 
wouldn’t have any of it. One gang of 
them was tied up with Governor Gard- 
ner, and the other with Mayor Kiel, an¢ 
neither cared a damn for what Walsh 
had done for Labor. It’s the Labor 
“skates” that make me believe Sam 
Gompers is right in opposing a Labor 
party in politics. Sam knows ’em for a 
bunch of “throw-downers.” 

And this reminds me—I hear now and 
then a bit of talk about Joe Folk run- 
ning for the senatorial nomination again. 
What’s become of “Holy Joe,” as the 
politicians in St. Louis call him? The 
trouble with Joe is that he’s always 
morally right on the big questions. He's 
able enough, too. But he doesn’t pull 
on people personally. He looks too foxy, 
with what some enemy has called “that 
Mona Lisa smile of his.” He has a rec 
ord that’s fire-proof, as a friend of the 
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right and of the people, but he closed 
dhe saloons on Sunday, and he put the 
kibosh on the race tracks, and he in- 
dicted and tried to convict wealthy peo- 
ple with lots of friends, and so they— 
the sons of Belial—knifed him for Sena- 
tor when he ran against Stone for the 
nomination the first time, and Spencer 
for the election the second time. Folk, 
however, went against Wilson and the 
League of Nations when he made his 
good fight for the Egyptians before the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Folk was 
for reservations as to the League, be- 
fore Bryan came out for them. I don’t 
guess Folk can hope for much. from 
the infatuated Wilsonians in the saddle 
in Democratic Missouri. There’s no 
chance that he can be nominated for 
Senator. But we haven't heard the last 
of Folk. Not while Bryan is alive. Folk 
always sticks close to Bryan and if Bryan 
has any power Folk will be looked after. 

But let us get back to Jim Reed. I 
don't think he’s quite a dead one yet. He 
may come back by sheer force of his 
pugnacious stubbornness. He surely 
won't bolt his party—especially if the 
Republicans nominate Hoover for pres- 
ident, as they may, to unload the too 
radical Johnson. Besides, Reed is a vic- 
tim of an undemocratic act at Joplin. 
The state convention was within its 
rights when it rejected him for delegate- 
at-large. But it went against home rule 
and self-determination when it refused 
to let the representatives of his congres- 
sional district send him to San Francisco 
as district delegate. Some Prussianism, 
that, I say. The party will hear from 
that at.the polls and from the false at- 
tribution to Reed of pro-Germanism 
during the war. There are enough 
anti-Leaguers in the Missouri Democ- 
racy to beat the state ticket and they 
will do it, unless something happens to 
change their minds about the way Jim 
Reed was steam-rolled at Joplin. 

1 opine Maj. Hawes will have fixed 
good roads in Missouri by 1923 so he 
can run like a race horse on them for 
the senatorial nomination to succeed 
Reed. All the good roads makers will 
he working for him for three years, as 
all the land bank work was done to 
make Fred Gardner governor. I don’t 
find much “pep” in the boom of Charles 
M. Hay for the senatorial nomination 
this year. He is going slow on the sub- 
ject himself, since he was turned down 
for delegate at large to San Francisco. 
Just now he’s like a debutante in a 
coming-out gown—about half in and half 
out, but looking good at that to every- 
hody but the sloppy wets. It remains to 
he seen how the rural drys will react 
to his turn down by the saturationists 
of St. Louis and Kansas City at Joplin. 
Wait till he’s talked to them a little 
more from the stump; he’s a_ spell- 
hinder, is Hay. 

But what a start Breckenridge Long 
has for the senatorial nomination! He's 
an avowed candidate, has his workers 
in the field, has financial resources. And 
he's a man with gifts of prepossession. 
He made lots of friends at Washington. 
I heard some fellows say one evening 
as he left a party at the Pendennis Club 
i Louisville, “There goes the only 
Democrat in the administration.” He 
could and would and did do little things 
‘or party men, even when busiest at 








entertaining kings, 
princes, cardinals, fieid marshals and 


“receiving” or 


such. He could and did get passports 
when they were impossible to obtain 
from anyone else. And he can make a 
good, direct speech. And he’s regular 
all the way through. And he has said 
all any candidate can say on prohibition; 
that he’s in favor of law-enforcement, 
but for repeal of the enforcement act, if 
it be found, as he thinks it may be 
found, too invasive cf personal liberty. 
Breck will have a lot of the best hus- 
tlers signed up for him before the other 
senatorial aspirants get their minds 
made up to run. He grows stronger all 
the time and he’s on the job twenty- 
four hours a day. If the old crowd want 
to beat him to it, they’d better trot out 
their man soon—Judge Harrington or 
Judge Graves or whomsoever it may be. 

As for the Republicans and the sen- 
atorship, I can’t say a word against 
Dwight Davis. He’s a nice young man, 
wealthy but not a wastrel—oh, never. 
A real soldier and brave enough to say 
he opposes prohibition. The rubes are 
for prohibition—that's all. Now there’s 
present Senator Spencer, trying for an- 
other term. He deserves this nomina- 
tion because he took the first one when 
no one thought he had a ghost of a 
chance to beat Folk. He’s for the 
League of Nations with reservations, 
and if he did vote to override Wilson's 
veto of the prohibition act, he hasn't 
said he wouldn't vote now to amend 
that act. I see that he refuses to debate 
prohibition and other matters with his 
opponent, Jim Minnis, the reformed rail- 
way attorney who left the Wabash 
when he couldn’t succeed that dear, 
glorious fellow the late Edward F. 


Kearney, as president. Spencer says he . 


wants to fight the enemy—the Demo- 
crats, not other Republicans,—and he will 
stand by his party’s platform, as Minnis 
will have to do if he remains a Repub- 
lican. Spencer has been a good Senator 
—in the Senate, where a Senator ought 
to be. And he attends to the business big 
and little of his constituents. He’s a 
pleasant person when out and about, 
mixing. St. Louis beer may give him 
the yataghan at the polls, but the non- 
conformist conscience will back him in 
the backwoods. I can’t see how Walter 
Dickey can come into the game now and 
beat him, or Dwight Davis either. 

The Republicans are having their own 
little parish rows all over the state. The 
Lowden men are evidently carrying 
things with a high hand where they can, 
but on the other hand in some of the 
districts they are choosing uninstructed 
delegates who may be swung if need be 
to Hiram Johnson or even to Hoover. 
Even Missouri Republicans are hard and 
slow believers—they must be shown. 1 
think McJimsey holds his own for the 
governorship, but Hyde, of Trenton, is 
a wizard with the drys, and so it goes. 
But Wednesday’s convention at Kansas 
City will have cleared up a lot of things 
before this is printed. 

With the Democrats Atkinson leads 
for governor thus far. Good man 
enough and pretty wise. He’s telling 
people out in the county that he’s 
against the single tax and other things 
that give people the Bolshivers. Single 
tax isn’t up, but Atkinson is like the 
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A Change of Plan in Union Electric’s 
Home Financing, Effective May 1 


Effective May 1 the privilege of 
buying Union Electric Light and Power 
Company’s 7 per cent preferred stock, 
hitherto reserved to customers of the 
Company and members of their families, 
is extended to the general public. 


Our purpose is to hasten the 
distribution of the last $250,000 of the third 
$1,000,000 issue of this stock,Inow on sale. We 
need that money, for plant extensions and better- 
ments, faster than our customer-investors are sup- 
plying it. They are absorbing the issue steadily 
and surely, but not rapidly enough. 


Union Electric’s customers dur- 
ing the past three years have invested approxi- 
mately $2,750,000 in the Company’s preferred 
stock. They are now drawing quarterly cash 
dividends at the rate of approximately $2,000,- 
000 a year. A few who bought this stock have been 
persuaded to sell it and re-invest their money in other 
securities which temporarily offer a higher dividend 
rate. More than 90 per cent of our home in- 
vestors have wisely put their shares away in 
safe deposit, as a regular and dependable 7 per 
cent income producer. 


If a genuinely SAFE home 7 


per cent investment, in St. Louis’ basic indus- 
try, permanent and prosperous, State-appraised 
and State-regulated, appeals to you, we shall 
be glad to have you become a preferred share- 
holder in Union Electric Light and Power 


Company. 


PRICE: $100 a share for cash; 
$102 a share on a ten-payment plan, under 
which buyers draw 5 per cent interest on in- 
stallment payments and can withdraw all pay- 
ments WITH INTEREST, any time before the 


final installment is paid. 


SALES OFFICES: Room 201, 


Union Electric Building, 12th and Locust streets, 
St. Louis, and Union Electric’s offices in Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Perry, St. Charles and St. Louis 


UNION ELECTRIC 


Light & Power Company 
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old woman who continued to confess to 


her parish priest for vears an earl) 


transgression, not that she was so sorry) 
liked to talk 


The Frank Farris boom is a 


over it, but because she 
about it. 
joke. There’s nobody mentioned who 
can beat Atkinson unless its George H. 
Moore, Internal Revenue Collector, and 


he hasn’t announced yet. It’s a great 
relief, of course, to all Democratic gu- 
hernatorial aspirants that James Cowgill 
recently re-elected mayor of Kansas 
City refuses to run. 
a sign that 


doesn’t see much prospect of success in 


But, per contra, it’s 
Cowgill, a wise person, 
November. Atkinson’s advantage now is 
that 


choice. 


he’s almost everybody's second 


Champ Clark says as to the presi- 


dential nomination, “Barkis is willin’.” 
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The best thing I can say of that is that 
if Champ will get in the game for the 
will help all the Demo- 
cratic to 
gether, fix up the state on a basis of a 
little something for everybody, smooth 
over the Reed malcontents and unite the 
party with some hope of success at the 


nomination it 


factions in the state get to- 


polls; for when you come to think of it, 
neither the election in the third congres- 
sional district nor the one in Kansas 
City shows that the Democratic party 
in Missouri is a total loss. It still has 
a chance. Maybe they can slip in on a 
compromise upon Long for Senator and 
under good old 


men 


for governor, 
wing—all 


Moore 
Champ’s who 
haven't made any bitter enemies. But 
have to muzzle “Henry §S. 


broad 


they will 
Yancey,” whoever he is, who's raking 
up old sores and scandals in the Boone- 
ville Advertiser. 


Letters from the People 


Another Separation of Powers 
[Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Civilization consists in co-operation, in 
which government must act its part. The 
functions of civilized government divide 
themselves into two distinctly different 
kinds, having nothing in common with 
each other. The one is judicial; its pur- 
pose is to secure individual and collec- 
tive rights. The other is economic; its 
purpose is to provide service in the co- 
operative activities. The one is ethical; 
the other is utilitarian. 

As matters 
economics are inextricably mixed. Cor- 
ruption is the natural and inevitable re- 
sult. Does it not seem evident that the 
economics of the commonwealth ought 
chosen law 


stand, law-making and 


never be entrusted to 
makers, or judicial part of government? 


any 
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YOUNG FOLKS LOVE TO GO TO 
THE HOME THAT HAS A CHENEY 


ND no Wonder! 
entertainer for any kind of an 


wt 


evening. 


It can play a rollicking one-step, a 
tuneful waltz, and plays them with 
wonderful life and sparkle. 
gets tired—never deprives anyone of 
the fun of the dance. 


Or it plays the repertoire of the latest 
song hits—the popular favorites in the 
newest shows. 
whatever the occasion, The Cheney 
provides entertainment. 


If you would have the young folks in 
your home, or if you would be ready 
always to provide a pleasant evening 
for friends who call, come into our 
Music Salon and hear 


CHENEY 


It plays the music of all the world— 
all records. And it plays them with sin- 
gular, distinctive beauty. A series of 
wonderful acoustic 
The Cheney reproductions a rich, mel- 
low quality, equalled only by the origi- 
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Before you buy any reproducing instrument, hear The Cheney. 
Our sales personnel will gladly play any record you wish to hear. 


(Sixth Floor) 


FPAMOUS-BARR CO. 


The St. Louis Home of The Cheney 


1] 


It is a versatile 


It never 


Whatever the mood, 


inventions gives 





















































Is it wise, or even reasonable, to expect 
men to make laws straight when, by 
making them crooked, they stand to 
gain fortunes, in a land and a time where 
all activity is a scramble for getting 
the most and getting it for nothing? 


Plainly, it is no more proper to haye 
the law maker determine the economic 
affairs of the country than it is for the 
judge to sit as court in his own case. 
The two positions are perfectly analo- 
gous. Just as the judge’s decision might 
be framed to his own favor, so can the 
legislator shape the economic affairs of 
the country to his own interest, his 
schemes and those of his friends and 
co-conspirators. 

Legislation and economics, the judi- 
cial and the public service divisions of 
government, do not belong together. 
They are of different nature. Law de- 
mands obedience gf man. The economic 
functions are for his service. The one 
is to guard his rights; the other to as- 
sist his labor. The difference between 
the two is radical. To assure working 
properly, an engineer would say that 
their machineries must be built separate- 
ly, each one designed to its own par- 
ticular purpose—and manned by differ- 
ent crews. 

S. TmpEMAN 
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Mr. Graham Protests 
839 West End Ave., 
New York City. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Your. editorial article, “Too Much 
Prohibition in Politics,” ignores the all- 
important question: Who are respon- 
sible for forcing this issue into na- 
tional politics? 


You talk as if, in some way, it was 
the liquor interests or the liquor drink- 
ers. You know that it was neither, but 
the combined efforts of ni.row-minded, 
religious fanatics, and the “big business” 
interests that wanted to side-track the 
movement for social justice by raising 
the “booze” issue on every possible oc- 
casion. 


Rabbi Wise is a fine sample of the 
men who pretend to be liberals, but who 
have become renegades to every prin- 
ciple of liberty and individual rights. 
The men who are trying to have the 
Eighteenth Amendment set aside or re- 
pealed are just as good, just as pa- 
triotic, and much better Americans than 
the tribe of professed liberals who are 
saying that we mustn’t fight prohibition 
because we will delay much needed s0- 
cial reforms. 


Who are responsible for raising the 
issues of free speech and a free press? 
Is it the editors of radical journals or 
the petty despots who want to stifle all 
new ideas that threaten vested interests 
and the powers of privilege? 


True, prohibition is not the greatest 
issue before the country. But liberty is, 
and prohibition is one of the invasions 0! 
liberty that every man with a spark 
of courage should fight until it is re 
pealed. And it will be an issue until the 
American people cease to be free me 
and become cringing curs. 

WHIDDEN GRAHAM 
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Dr. Chubb Reproves Us 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

There are excellent ideas in your ed- 
itorial, “Too Much Prohibition in Pol- 
itics,’ but they are contradicted by the 
illogical and immoral propositions 
which you advance. You seem to have 
a double-personality when treating this 
subject. It is true that the prohibition 
question will accupy the field of national 
politics just as it occupied in former 
days the politics of the village and the 
small city. But right will triumph in the 
nation as it did in the smaller commu- 
nities. I remember very well that in 
my home town of Three Springs the 
partisans of Rum used to argue that the 
saloon issue kept in abeyance such mat- 
ters as new sidewalks and a new city hall 
—just as you say in that editorial that 
the prohibition agitation in the nation 
will postpone the settlement of tariffs, 
peace and other things. Are you using 
this argument as a blind for your Rum 
proclivities as they did? 

ELMER Cuusp, LIL.D., Ph.D. 
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The Home and the Saloon 
Peterboro, Ill., April 26th. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Your editorial, “Too Much Prohibi- 
tion in Politics” seems to lack the liberal! 
philosophy of your former treatment of 
this question. The saloon was a_ bad 
thing only when it was a bad saloon. 
I am and always have been for the 
home, but also for the saloon. “The 
Home and the Saloon” is my motto. 

Lucius ATHERTON, M. D. 
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Not the Sonneteer of Roosevelt? 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

“The truths by which man chiefly lives 
are few—- 

Trite, simple, 
plain”—— 

If the passionate Romanist—my pen 
all but wrote romanticist—really he- 
lieves those worthy words, then he is 
Elmer Chubb, LL. D., Ph. D. 

Dona MARQUISF 


platitudinous, and 


Fond du Coeur 
May Second. 
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The Deceitful Token 
St. Louis, May Ist. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

What recourse have I against the 
United Railways Company, when, hur- 
riedly entering one of its cars, I de- 
Posit in the fare box, instead of one of 
those seven cent tokens, so like a dis- 
sipated trousers button, a perfectly good 


. United States dime, and upon making 


representations to the conductor, am told 
to go out and tell my troubles to the 
Receiver? I imagine others than my- 
self have made this same—what shall | 
call it?—mistake in numismatic mne- 
monics. Oughtn’t there be a law of some 
kind? Isn’t there need for an organi- 
zation to fight this “unearned incre- 
ment,” when more than the token is 
taken for one fare? The gain from this 
error, so frequentyl made, must be quite 
a dignified sum, though acquired in an 
undignified fashion. 


STRAPHANGER 


cosson 
York). 
heavy of weight, with much gold letter- 
ing and many pictures of elegant finish, 
all’ very noble to look upon and good 
to handle, and in this I read for many 
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Out of the Grip 
By Charles J. Finger 


Someone has to report on coal lands. 
Often it’s J. It’s fun enough, but you 
weary of taking snap-shots, collecting 
samples from borings, studying local 
maps and state geological reports and 
adding your own guesses. So you start 





on your travels with some books, random- 


ly selected, in your grip. Thus I, off to 
the mines—or places where we hope 
some day there’ll be mines, no strikes, 


plenty of dividends. And on the train I 
fished out a book from the grip after 
getting tired of watching the sunset that 
Turner himself 
ashamed of. It chanced to be “Ad- 
ventures in Interviewing,” by Isaac Mar- 


wouldn’t have been 


(John Lane Company, New 
A handsome book it is and 





hours and over many miles. 


If you will turn to Ecclesiasticus 
XLIV, you will find this: “Let us now 
praise famous men and our fathers that 
begat us.” On that this book seems to 
be founded. The author being connected 
with a certain periodical whose adver- 
tising rates are extremely high, and 
which “features” stories connected with 
the business world, knows that the aver- 
age man dotes upon details concerning 
the great, those who keep a sensitive fin- 
ger on the national pulse, the rulers of 
us the lesser lights, captains of industry, 
without whom the world would cease to 
revolve, directors of the state, the cream 
He knows that 
the average man does not usually stop to 
analyze, but is content to swallow whole, 
a mixture of impressions. To such, the 
shortcomings of an Oscar Wilde loom 
far larger than his art and a Poe’s un- 
vastly 
Not what men 
have wrought and taught is of interest 


of humanity, is short. 


fortunate propensity interests 


more than his genius. 


to them, but rather how they look, what 
they wear, how they talk and walk and 
carry themselves, their physique, man- 
ners and idiosyncracies. So the author 
of this book turns his spotlight full on 
the figures of the mighty, and so con- 
trives matters that only what is com- 
plimentary is disclosed to us. If he 
found any spot or blemish in those he 
met, he promptly and carefully cered 
or otherwise extirpated it. Thus, every 
individual presented appears of a cer- 
tain slickness like unto that of a face 
newly massaged, a good bath tub, or a 
patent leather shoe untouched by the 
world, the flesh or the devil. Each figure 
has a pleasing, individual, distinctive 
feature. His men are handsome, viva- 
cious, wise, energetic, noble. Collectively 
they have eyes that flash, pierce or keen- 
ly penetrate. They thrust dominating 
chins at the reader. Their presences 
are commanding. They are eloquent as 
Demosthenes or sternly silent as_ the 
Sphinx. They overflow with wisdom 
wit and humor. They are gentle, courte- 
ous, suave. They are superordinary. There 
is but one notable exception. It is Len- 
ine, poor ugly duckling, and he gets 
short shift, being but a sorry figure in 
this Valhalla of supermen. Out upon 
him, a mere man who intrudes himself 
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into the midst of those of heavenly intel- 
lectual faculties ! 

One closes the book to wondet why, 
with such a galaxy of wisdom and 
beauty, strength, determination and lofty 
enthusiasm ruling us and the world, there 
should exist any misery, oppression, in- 
justice or want. The very contemp!a- 
tion of such god-like nobility, one would 
think, should immediately overawe sel- 
fishness. Hand jin hand, so noble a 
throng might march forth to conquer and 
destroy covetousnes, appetite, lethargy, 
The mere presence of such half-gods 
should work a transformation in the 
world; should inagurate a new morality; 
should fill the souls of men with awe, 
love and devotion. The gods should be 
on the point of arrival. 

Then comes the thought that, per- 
chance, the enthusiastic admiration that 
the author expresses for his heroes is 
naught but elaborate affectation, if not 
even a worse thing called flattery, which 
breeds servility, and that, in turn, con- 
tempt. For, mind you, great men are 
simple and not puffed with vain conceit, 
knowing their own shortcomings and 
weaknesses. 


included. 


the least, trenchant. 


caustic wit. And now they are propos- 
ing to impeach him in Congress, for re- 
fusing to deport undesirables he doesn’t 
think deportable. Then there is Theo- 
dore Dreiser. How would he have seen 
these heroes of Marcosson’s? Dreiser, 
mind you, is as much a realist as DeFoe 
was. He showed that in his _ book, 
“Twelve Men,” (Boni and Liveright, 
New York). In that he portrayed men 
he had know. But how? With a slick- 
ness? No. He showed them human. He 
stood them with us, on level ground and 
scorned pedestals. He set them before us 
with all their prejudices, shortcomings, 
faults, failings. He showed them with 
their appetites and cravings, their wild- 
nesses and weaknesses, their very coarse- 
nesses even, and so picturing them, made 
us love them and love him for revealing 

them as men, such as you and I. For 
Dreiser is truthful and genuine. To 
flattery he is a stranger. He is sound- 
minded, clear-headed and honest. A very 
perfect exponent of his age, he will live 
as writers of his caliber have lived, 
being of the same fiber as Carlyle, Field- 
ing, Whitman, Poe and Bunyan. Whoso 
has the courage to set things down as 
they are, has the excellence which en- 

sures immortality. Read “Twelve Men ;” 
they’re a dandy dozen, from “De Mau- 

passant, Jr.” to “Mulhane the Solid 

Man” and “The Mighty Rourke.” Dreis- 





Or mayhap the author is 
playing “barker,” as one at a side show, 
and the picture to which he points on his 
gaudy canvas has no likeness whatever 
to the reality within the tent, nor is any 
If so, all that really matters 
is that the gaping yokels in a garish 
place shall be ensnared and fed with the 
flimsy food they crave. So one wonders 
in what manner a mind given to scruti- 
nize the foundation of things would have 
written of these celebrities. One recalls 
phrases here and there that were, to say 
Louis F: Post, as 
a case in point, once, in the pages of The 
Public, styled Roosevelt “a demogogic 
despot in the confidence of plutogogic 
schemers.” Many were tickled with the 
tag, though it reads strangely, now that 
he to whom it was applied is canonized, 
so to speak. What Post in those days 
said, often stung, for his is, or was, a 
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er’s men smell like men and their living 
is romance in reality. His biograph-fic- 
tion is more real than anything in Mar- 
cosson’s book. The characters are more 
real than Marcosson himself, to me. 
Francis Hackett said of Reedy that he 
hadawhole Union Station full of gods, 
but Marcosson has a Central Park full 
of them, with meetings in 
Bronx Park and elsewhere. 

If you approach life with the idea of 
that accuracy of observation in mind 
that Cassius J. Kayser in his “Human 
Worth of Rigorous Thinking’—a gor- 
geous book, following mathematics into 
the infinite—tells us should govern us 
in all of our affairs, you. will see that dis- 


overflow 
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You see it in the 
You see it in journalism as well 
the You 
it in photographic art and in illustrated 
You see it in the mov- 


tortion is all about us. 
theater. 
as in popular novel. see 
advertisements. 
ing pictures and on the covers of mag- 
azines. The result is somewhat similar 
to that obtained by means of the pastoral 
poetry of the days of Elizabeth, as far 
as the depiction of life is concerned. 
An artificiality arises. That which is 
presented has not the remotest reference 
to life as we know it. We grow sus- 
picious. 

I felt that way when I read Frederick 
O’Brien’s “White Shadows in the South 
Seas,” a handsomely made book pro- 


duced by the Century Company. O’Brien 
calls Herman Melville to mind because 
he treats of the same place and people. 
But the O’Brien way suggests the way 
of the theater. The Melville way is the 
Dreiser way. Here is an_ instance. 
O’Brien write of Titihuiti and her “won- 
derful legs, statuesque in mold, and 
tatooed from ankles to thigh,” and says: 

“During the first few days she passed 
and repassed my cabin in her walks about 
her household duties, lifting her tunic 
each day a little higher. Her vanity 
would no doubt have continued this grad- 
ifal course, but that one day I came upon 
her in the river entirely nude. Her 
gratification was unconcealed; naively 
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THE MAY SALE OF 


Blouses and Lingerie 


MAYtTIME is blouse time—sheer, crispy white and daintily colorful blouse time— 
and Maytime brings sale time—a sale of just the sort of blouses the days de- 


In our May Sale of White one may find blouses of fine, soft batistes and 
voiles, cobwebby with bits of lace (much of it real lace), exquisite with handwork, 
or distinctive in a plain tailored way. 


The prices cover a wide range, according to elaborateness of the Blouse. 
case, however, the value is extravagantly in favor of the purchaser. 
as are possible only in our great May Sale. 


Just as the faint pink of the springtime blossoms brings a greater beauty to their 
fairy whiteness, so does the silken loveliness of dainty silken underthings give an 
added touch to fascinating array of white in the May Sales. 
garments have a big part to play in the sale. 
thany cases for less than the cost of the materials. 
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she displayed the innumerable whirls and 
arabesques of her adornment for my 
compliments.” (Page 49.) 

Now you must admit that is pictur- 
esque, very pretty and quite like a chorus 
girl prancing across a stage to the tune 
of “Amohe-amoha,” before a drop cur- 
tain on which is shown a tropical bay 
with pine trees and lichen in the offing 
In a word, it is polite. One imagines 
O’Brien, L. U. E., attired in white duck, 
with silk shirt open at the neck and 1¢4 
silk faja, with fringed ends dangling 
adown the right thigh. Now read Mel- 
ville’s description of Queen Mowanna’s 
unsophisticated display of tatooed art, 
He has it thus: 


“Picture their consternation, when, all 
at once the royal lady, eager to display 
the hieroglyphics on her own sweet form, 
bent forward for a moment, and turning 
sharply around, threw up the skirts of 
her mantle and revealed a sight trom 
which the aghast Frenchmen retreated 
precipitately, and tumbling into their 
boat, fled the scene of so shocking a ca- 
tastrophe.” (‘“Typee.” L. C. Page and 
Co., Boston.) 

Melville’s way is the way I have seen 
natives act. It is also very like the way 
of primitive folks as depicted by Elisee 
Reclus. 

O’Brien writes of savages with “pink 
toe nails” and that kind of thing. He 
tells of bathing with modest maidens “in 
the altogether,” and, on one occasion, 
shows himself to be a very Joseph 
Andrews the second. All of which may 
be so. You never can tell. But sus- 
picion arises when there is discovered a 
certain lack of co-ordination between the 
written description and the accompanying 
illustrations, reproduced from _ photo- 
graphs. Take the subject of girls’ legs. 
He writes of the beauty of them, but 
the beauty does not appear in the pic- 
tures. Look at the legs of the girl seated 
on the rock, in the picture that faces 
page 200, as a case in point. They are 
skinny, shapeless, broomsticky. 1 would 
not look twice at such a leg as that. Cer- 
tainly a leg ensheathed in a good stock- 
ing is far handsomer to view than any 
female leg as nature made it, because 
(deleted by the censor.) 

Then, too, one with half an eye can 
see that the pictures in many cases are 
of deliberately posed groups. Look at 
the five girls on the river bank, in the 
picture facing page 72, and also at the 
trio on the “mole” rail, in the illustra- 
tion that next follows. Again, there is 
the reclining “pearl diver’s sweetheart.” 
You will see that the huge bunch of 
flowers that chance to hover suspiciously 
in the foreground are not accidental but 
are of fig-leaf import. As for the very 
pretty Antoinette who appears on page 
40, she is about as representative of her 
race as Evelyn Thaw lying on the tiger 
skin (you recall the colored post card) is 
representative of the average American 
woman. All of which should whet your 
appetite for the book. 

Now take Melville in his “Omoo.” He 
is too impolite to care a fig for the pre- 
conceived notions or sensibilities of his 
readers. Reading him, you find the in- 
congruity that is life. You are with him 
in the jungle, flattering yourself that you 
are on ground all untrod by civilized 
foot, when lo, and behold ye, you dis- 
cover in a grove under a palm thatch, 4 
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Scotch carpenter making shelves for a 
dusky chief’s wives, or a wandering white 
barber reaping high emolument for 
scratching a dusky prince’s head. Or you 
descend a hill with him to come upon a 
Yank and a Londoner growing potatoes. 
And all this, mind you, is away back in 
1840. Or again, and more natural still, 
you tramp across country with him and 
penetrate into some distant valley to the 
house of chief Po-po, who rummages 
around a little and presently hands Mel- 
ville three volumes of Smollet’s works. 
An untraveled man may be disinclined 
to believe this. I do not. Once, after 
weeks of wandering, I descended the 
Andes on the, eastern slope, down in 
Patagonia, and there came upon a Welsh 
family with flocks and herds, the de- 
scendants of some who had gone west 
from Chuput in 1839. They spoke Cym- 
ric only and were sadly inbred. Again, 
on an uninhabited island on the west 
coast of Chili, down near Cape Horn, I 
once found an old, iron-bound trunk at 
the foot of a bush, far away from the 
sea and where there was no sign of 
human habitation present or past, and 
in it I found these things: A bottle of 
salt, a copy of “Oliver Twist” and a 
leather-bound copy of Dryden’s “Virgil,” 
London, 1807, with the name “William 
Blanding” written on the title page in 
sadly faded ink. It’s mighty hard to 
discover anything ijn which one has not 
been anticipated, whether it is an idea, 
the North Pole, or a woman’s love. 
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Three Worthy Drives 
(Continued from page 366.) 


second, they represent the race from 
which our civilization has drawn its 
noblest impulses. To no call for aid 
for suffering human folk have the Jews 
of this land been other than splendidly 
responsive, all the while taking care of 
their own in most effective fashion. On 
every non-Jewish charity's roster of 
helpers the names of Jewish donors have 
high place of honor. But now there 
are six million Jews to be saved from 
starvation, rapine, mutilation and death, 
in lands where Hate has them in its 
cruel hands. Their terrible need is such 
that all people must come to the rescue. 
Their piteous flight is the one sufficient 
argument for the outpouring of our 
purses into the fund for the ameliora- 
tion and the ending of their age-old 
agonies. 


To these three drives I do subscribe, 
with no reservations whatever as to my 
well-known faith that in a_ properly 
regulated world, with justice as its guid- 
ing principle, there would be no need or 
excuse for organized mendicancy or for 
bond issues, since the wealth created by 
all the people would be at the service of 
all the people to all good ends all the 
time, 


efortoete 
The seventeen-year-old daughter of a 
city man was visiting a farm for the 
first time. She immediately became in- 
terested in the prize cattle and asked 
Many questions, 


One evening, just at 
dusk, as the girl was standing at the 
Open door of the farmhouse, talking to 
the farmer, there came the low, mourn- 
ful note of a cow. “Just listen to thai 


” . . . e 
Poor cow,” said the girl, “mewing for 
her colt.” 
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At Alcatraz 


By John Nicholas Beffel 


Steel straitjackets, in which men are 
held as in a vise, are still being used in 
Alcatraz military prison to discipline 
prisoners who will not perform the hard 
labor required by the officials. I verified 
this fact by a visit to the rocky isle of 
cruelty, that one unforgettable blemish 
upon the beauty of San Francisco Bay. 

Despite the announcements by the War 
Department early in February that the 
steel torture cages were no longer being 
used, I learned that so recently as a 
month ago, Robert Penny, a soldier (not 
a conscientious objector) held for some 
breach of army rules, was locked in one 
of these cages for six hours. 

“T read that Secretary Baker had or- 
dered that kind of punishment stopped,” 
I said to one of the prisoners. 

“That story was published,’ he an- 
swered, “but it wasn’t exactly correct. 
Baker ordered the commandant here not 
to punish any prisoner more severely 
than by putting him in solitary. The 
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prison officials get around that by con- 
tending that the iron straitjacket is 
less severe than solitary confinement. 

“Either one in Alcatraz is terrible. They 
differ in that the dungeons where men 
are kept in solitary are underground, 
damp, and completely dark, while the 
steel torture cages are above ground and 
are well supplied with light and air.” 

Philip Grosser, of Boston, a conscien- 
tious objector, was confined in one of 
the steel straitjackets until his brain and 
body could stand no more. He endured 
until he saw his reason going—indeed, 
the world had gone black before his eyes 
innumerable times; delirium and sanity 
were intermittent. Then Grosser gave in, 
agreed to work, and was taken out of the 
torture. ’ 

Robert Simmons, a negro objector, was 
put through the same terrible ordeal, 
Grosserand he being in the strait- 
jackets at the same time. But Simmons 
was made of rock. He never gave in. 
Yet for some reason, he was released a 
few weeks ago, although his term had 
not expired. 
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Prisoners locked in the torture cages 
must stand in rigid vertical position, un- 
able to move in any direction. The cages 
are six feet high, 23 inches wide and 12 
inches deep. Mrs. Gertrude Filzer, cor- 
respondent here for the American Civil 
Liberties Union, who furnished the in- 
formation which enabled that organiza- 
tion to expose the use of the steel strait- 
jackets, is still barred from Alcatraz. Her 
brother, Carl Haessler, is one of the ob- 
jectors confined there, but she is not per- 
mitted to visit him. 

Countless subtle devices have been em- 
ployed to break the spirit of the conscien- 
tious objectors confined on the prison 
island. Gen. J. B. McDonald, the com- 
mandant, is known as of the old school 
—humane, according to his own lights, 
so a prisoner told me. 

But McDonald is merely a nominal 
commandant, I am told; the title is his, 
but he is dominated completely, it ap- 
pears, by policies which others originate. 
Col. Roy D. Johnson, executive officer, 
actually runs the prison, it is explained. 

Carl Haessler, a red-headed chap, who 
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When the Little Folks Eat 


RADLE days, high chair days, on through 

the years to old age—the cup, the spoon, 
the alluring lustrous silver of childhood retains 
the glisten of its youthful beauty—to be handed 
down to succeeding generations—to be clasped 
by other chubby hands—to delight the eyes 
and caress the sweet lips of little folks to come 
—to be treasured as the silver which “mother 
used when she was a baby and when I grow 
up my baby will use it, too.” 


In piece or set our Children’s 
Ware presents a wide choice 
of charming designs. 
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was a professor at the University ot IIl- 
nois when the war broke out, has success- 
fully withstood the terrors of both Leav- 
enworth and His 
mains unbroken; it is evidently unkill- 
able. But he tries not to think back; his 
mental safety, he is aware, lies in think- 


Alcatraz. spirit re 


ing always ahead. 


Contrasted with Haessler is William 
Dwyer, another objector, whose soul has 
been put on the rack and who somehow 
has survived. But the brand of the 
prison is upon Dwyer. Ile has been a 
gamester, and he will tell you that “they 
couldn’t break me’—but he trembles as 
with a chill when he says it; trembles 
as did a little man on the witness stand 
in the Centralia trial—a little man saying 
he wasn’t afraid, but remembering the 
voice and the hand of the mob. 


Glaringly white under the sun, Alca- 
traz prison stands two miles or so from 
the mainland in San Francisco Bay. It 
is some three blocks long, originally a 
rocky, barren island, rising 150 feet above 
sea level, but now top-heavy with build- 
ings, rocking as you approach it on a 
steamer like an overloaded donkey on a 
mountain trail. 


You go there on a government boat 
of a Sunday afternoon to visit for a 
brief half-hour. The boat’s passengers 
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comprise relatives of prisoners, and 
wives and children and friends of army 
officers who reside on the island. So 
there is always much talk and laughter 

among the officers’ wives and children 


and friends. 


Climbing many laborious 
slowly ascending a zig-zagging road, you 
come at last to the main prison building, 
which towers above all else on the island. 
Streching across the blinding white face 
of this building is a curious legend 
printed in large yellow letters: 


steps or 


“HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAI. 
IN THE HUMAN BREAST.” 
—Popr. 


But there are many men within among 
the 300-odd military prisoners who de- 
clare that Pope kad no thought of what 
could be done to men in this era, when 
he wrote those words. They look for- 
ward to nothing—many of them—they 
are to be walled away from the world for 
years; the blackness of the future 
stretches interminably before them; they 
are in there, as the Virginia negro was, 
“from now on.” 


Some are in Alcatraz because they re- 
fused to take part in a war, declaring 








that that war was actuated by commer- 
cial purposes, and that all commercial 
wars were wrong; some are prisoners be- 
cause they deserted from the ranks, after 
they had seen the realities of war; some 
are caged because they stole shirts and 
hams and Siberia, being 
home-sick and eager to come home; one 
is inside because he saluted a domineer- 
ing colonel on the battlefield, violating 


chickens in 


the non-salute rule and causing the 
colonel to be shot in the arm by the en- 
emy. 


All radical and labor publications are 
barred from Alcatraz. No prisoner is 
permitted to read the New. York Call, 
the Butte Bulletin, the Seattle Union-Rec- 
ord, Liberator, New Mayority, or the 
Nation, 


Suffering among the prisoners is never 
permitted to interfere with the social ac- 
tivities of the officers’ families on Alca- 
traz. One reads in the local press: 


“The past week was gay socially with a 
number of entertainments given at the 
homes on Alcatraz. Captain and Mrs. 
Herbert M. Ostroski gave a dinner for 
General and Mrs. J. B. McDonald, fol- 
lowed by an evening at the card tables. 


“Mrs. Preston gave a bridge luncheon 
for the ladies of the post and a bridge tea 
was given by Mrs. Falk. ... The marriage 
of Mr. William T. Hearst and Miss Ethyl 
Holgerson will be celebrated 
evening in St. Peter’s Church.” 


tomorrow 











Dodge's *'W hispe rs 


From the altitude of his six feet Louis 
Dodge will address you appealingly con. 
cerning his latest output: ‘Whispers’ 
is a good book. I don’t say so soleiy 
because it is mine, but I know I’ve put 
good work into it, and it ¢s a good book. 
Please believe me and—read it?” There 
is something very engaging about Louis 
Dodge when he speaks of his work. It’s 
his simplicity, his humility—qualities 
few authors possess in relation to their 
writings. He is just as enthusiastic 
about his own work as any other author, 
but he is not obstreperous about it. He 
is willing to concede to the others their 
respective places in the sun. 

And Mr. Dodge is right, though far 
from the standard he set himself in that 
poignantly beautiful “Children of the 
Desert.” “Whispers’” chief flaw is that 
things move too smoothly; its chief per- 
fection is the conservation of words in 
the expression of a philosophy. Read. 
ers of Louis Dodge have discovered that 
he always writes purposefully. Here he 
pictures the newspaper world as he 
thinks it ought to be and shows by in- 
ference the psychology of crime, the 
reaction of a criminal to kindness. One 
feels that it is Louis Dodge speaking 
through the mouth of Estabrook, whom, 
for no known reason, he has deprived of 



































































Bond Issue money. 


A SUPERVISORY 


by the Mayor. 








issue. 

















COMMITTEE of men of 


established reputation selected by business and civic 
organizations to supervise the issuance of the bonds and 
expenditure of the money has been formally appointed 
The members of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment have IN WRITING pledged 
themselves to abide by the recommendations of the 
committee in spending the bond money. 


Bond Issue Election, May 11 


| Polls Open 6 a. m. to 7 p. m. 
| Vote YES by scratching NO 
| 


Vote—and Get a Voter—for the Bond Issue 
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Who Will Spend the Bond Money? 


There will be no “juggling of funds’’ or ‘‘playing favorites’’ by politicians in the expenditure of the 
‘‘Loopholes,”’ ‘“‘leaks’’ and ‘‘political trading’? have been taken out of the spending of 
the bond issue appropriations by carefully prepared safeguards put through by representatives of the public. 


The men on this SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE 
have accepted and will carry out their responsibility. 
They will not be ‘‘figureheads,”’ and they are not the | 
kind that will be stampeded by politicians. 
pledged themselves IN WRITING to devote the neces- | 
sary time to pass upon allordinancesforthe expenditure | 
of bond funds, pass on all bids for the work, and watch | 
the progress of the work and payment of the money | 


after contracts are let. 


This committee will serve without pay and IN BEHALF OF THE PUBLIC. The names of the mem- 
bers, and the organizations they represent, are: 
E. C. Andrews, Merchants’ Exchange 


Richard Moore, Manufacturers’ Association 
Baxter L. Brown, Chamber of Commerce 


C. J. Lammert, Building Trades Council 

David Kreyling, Central Trades and Labor Union 
J. H. Farish, Real Estate Exchange 

John B. Edwards, St. Louis Bar Association 


These men are not of the type that will permit shady deals or shoddy work. Their appointment assures 
a vigilant watchfulness and a SQUARE DEAL for the public. 
Your vote is needed. 


Citizens’ Municipal Bond Committee 







It takes two-thirds majority to pass the bond 


















They have 
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an audible voice and thereupon nick- 
named Whespers. 

Whispers appears in the 
rooms of the News at the exact moment 


editorial 


the police reporter is telephoning in 
word of a murder. Though himself a 
reporter looking for work, he rightly 
forms a dislike for the managing editor 
and spurns an offer from him. He has 
been in town only an hour, but by chance 
has visited the scene of the murder and 
accordingly makes a few excellent sug- 
gestions to the editor. Thence he hap- 
pens into a famous resort, rendezvous 
of newspaper men, engages a room, 
dines. While he dines, simultaneously 
enter by different entrances two young 
men. In their desire to avoid general 
notice and each other they both happen 
to sit at Whispers’ table. One is a timid 
countryman, nervous, frightened. The 
other is a crook, ravenously hungry. 
Whispers feeds the latter and secures 
the confidence of the former. Through 
his powers of observation and deduction 
he assumes that Cape, the countryman, 
is the murderer. Discovering the staff 
of the News’ rival, the Vidette, at an ad- 
joining table he calmly introduces him- 
self and engages to submit the story of 
the murder together with the person of 
the murderer within forty-eight hours. 
Please understand that all the old news- 
paper men and the police were utterly 
baffled, hadn’t the ghost of a clue as to 
the murderer’s identity or whereabouts. 


Whispers makes good on his offer, al- 
though Cape proved not to be the guilty 
one. But the goddess of luck never de- 
serts her godlike protege. Once or twice 
she flutters her wings, but it is a wholly 
feminine gesture with never a serious in- 
tent back of it. The murderer was iiic 
hungry crook. At the crucial moment, 
when for the first and practically only 
time the goddess seemed to regard Whis- 
pers as an ordinary mortal and prepared 
to thwart his plans, this hungry crook 
appears, and with his dying breath con- 
fesses his crime. He has it all duly writ- 
ten, signed, witnessed and ready to 
deliver when Whispers arrives in answer 
to his summons. They are thirty-nine 
miles from nowhere and it lacks but 
twenty minutes of press time! So the 
resourceful Whispers telephones his copy 
to the linotypist, his pledge is redeemed, 
the Vidette is made, Cape is saved from 
prison and made a millionaire, Whispers 
is financed for his two partnerships and 
the world is better all around. 

That in brief is the story, but not- 
withstanding that the long arm of coin- 
cidence is preposterously long, one is 
convinced that it ought to be history 
instead of mere fiction. As fiction it is a 
hillion—we compute in billions these days 
—times better than other tales which 
have so captured the fancy’ of 
young and old. All the admirable peo- 
ple are so likably good and the despicable 
ones so naturally mean. There are two 
intensely dramatic moments (neither is 
the murder scene) and the phisolophiz- 
ing is conversationally lucid, delightfully 
lacking jn ponderosity. While writing 
to entertain, Mr. Dodge’s serious work 
here is character analysis. He subtly de- 
scribes without making any direct ref- 
rence to it Whispers’ gradual ease- 
ment from the strictly professional 
newspaper man to “his brother’s keeper.” 
Had Whispers adhered to his original 
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plan and acted without consideration of 
Cape’s good, the shock to the reader’s 
sensibilities would have been such as 
given by the news of a defaulting Crone. 
One feels that Whispers could not have 
betrayed a confidence. 

Which epitomizes Louis Dodge’s pow- 
er. He makes one feel. 

eh 

His father had taken him out to the 
golf course. That evening he seemed to 
be iil at ease. “Willie,” said his mother, 
“what is the matter with you? I wish 
you’d stop scratching yourself.” “TI 
don’t know what’s the matter, but I guess 
I must have got some of those golf 
bugs on me,” was Willie’s reply. 

According to Major Hazlehurst, re- 
cently of the British Indian service, the 
servant problem in India is just as ver- 
ing as it is here, but in a different way. 
“Why I had four servants, just to at- 
tend to my pipe alone.” “Just for your 
pipe? How was that?” “Well, the first 
one brought it, the second filled it, the 
third lit it, and the fourth smoked it. I 


never could abide tobacco, you know.” 
eoge 

A hospital nurse was examining an 
orderly on his practical knowledge of 
first-aid work. “Now, what would you 
do if a man collapsed?” she asked. “Give 
him some brandy, Miss,” replied the 
man. “But suppose you had no brandy?” 
“T’d promise him some, miss.” 


eof 

A patient who sent for the doctor re- 
marked that “he had not the slightest 
faith in modern medical science.” “That 
doesn’t matter in the least,” replied the 
doctor. “You see, a mule has no faith 
in the veterinary surgeon, and yet he 
cures him all the same.” 

steele 

An Indianapolis lawyer who handles 
many divorce cases in the county courts 
was approached by a man who contem- 
plated bringing divorce proceedings 
against his wife. “I want to find out if 
I have grounds for a divorce,” he in- 
formed the attorney on entering his 
office. “Are you married?” the lawyer 
asked. ‘Why, yes, of course,” respond- 
ed the client. 
the attorney said. 


“Then vou have grounds,” 
feats 
Once again the husband came stagger- 
ing home late. “Oh, John, have you 
been drinking again?” sobbed his wife 
as she caught a whiff of alcohol. ‘No, 
dearie; you wrong me. I’ve been eatin’ 
frogsh’ legsh, and you smell the hops.” 
seeks 
“O’Shea,” said the captain sternly, “I 
saw you running from a_ boche this 
morning as if the very devil were after 
you; you had thrown away your rifle 
and ” “Yis, sor, Oi know it, 
but you see Oi had just slipped a live 
hand grenade in his pocket.” “I see,” 
said the captain. 
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“What are all these blonde hairs do- 
ing on this vest you wore last winter?” 
asked Mrs. Gay, as she held up the ar- 
ticle she was going to hang out to air. 
“What are they doing there?” replied 
Mr. Gay. “Why, you were a blonde last 
winter, weren't you?”—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 
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GRAND sir w15-30c 


Junior Theatres, Orpheum Circuit 


11 a. m.—Continuous—11 p. m. 
$—BIG VAUDEVILLE ACTS—9 





Concert Orchestra, Photoplays, News Digest 





MAY FESTIVAL WEEK 
EVERY SAILOR 


A SALTY MUSICAL REVUE 


The Clevelands Frank Mullane 
**On the Missisisppi” Mason & Rooney 
The Seebacks The Demonts 
Edwards Trio Belle & Eva 


Wed. Mat.—Benefit National V. Artists 











Five Big Acts 





TheNew Columbia tres te ke 


PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Latest Features 











STANDARD THEATRE | 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 


MONTE CARLO GIRLS 


NEXT WEEK—The Bathing Beauties. 


SEVENTH and 
WALNUT 











Big Vaudeville Show the Novel Attraction 
400,000 Gallon Swimming Pool 





FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


OPENS SUNDAY, MAY 9 


THE BIG PLACE 
ON THE HILL 


Popular Priced Restaurant 
ammoth Dance Floor 
Many Other New Features 


The Best Place to Spend the Day With the Family 
Take Market Street, Taylor or Laclede Cars Direct to Gates 











ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


PRESENTS , 


“ALMA MATER?” | 


A CENTENNIAL PAGEANT | 


300 People 12 Scenes 
150 Singers 


ODEON—May 20, 21, 22 
MATINEE MAY 22 
PRICES: $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 


Tickets on sale at Baldwin’s, 1111 Olive St. 
Or Order by Mail from 


Business Manager Pageant, St. Louis University 


12 DancingChoruses 
80 Principals 


—$—$————— 
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The Test of Satisfaction 


HUNDRED thousand people have opened 


Mississippi Valley accounts. You doubtless 

know more than one of them. Ask them 
about the satisfaction they feel with their dealings 
here. They will tell you that this is an institution 
big enough to protect you, strong enough to serve 
you, cordial enough to make you feel at home. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Fourth and Pine Streets 


Member Fed. Res. System Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000.00 





Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 








Capital $1,000,000 Deposits $17,000,000 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 








Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 





Marts and Money 


Wall Street’s market still is under the 
sway of inhibitive influences. Fears of 
renewed tightening of money constitute 
obstacle to reconstructive 
operations. They are based upon re- 
ports that the Federal Reserve Board 
and Banks are firmly resolved to stem 
further inflation in prices of speculative 
securities, commodities and wages by 
drastic curtailment of credit. Intelli- 
gent recognition of the urgency of rigor- 
ous conservatism in the granting of loans 
is noticeable not only in New York, but 
in all the leading financial centers. Un- 
der conditions now existing, bankers 
would be guilty of highly censurable in- 
discretion if they failed to follow pol- 
icies openly designed to prevent such 
schemes and tactics as would inevitably 
raise prices to levels not warranted at 
the present time, antagonize plans to in- 


the main 


crease production of essential commodi- 


ties, and thus bring cataclysmic conse- 
quences. 

Much is said, and that for good -rea- 
sons, respecting vicious governmental 
extravagance, which, as a rule, is ex- 
hibiting itself in its most objectionable 
form in years of political agitation and 
unctuous appeals to the ‘“peepul.” Finan- 
ciers and all public spirited citizens are 
deeply aroused by the pending bill to 
award bonuses totaling $1,500,000,000 to 
soldiers of the war; likewise by the addi- 
tion of $65,000,000 per annum to the ap- 
propriation for Civil War veterans. Po- 
litical poltroonery, stupid greed for of- 
fice, could hardly go farther. Such 
legislation, aiming to increase burdens 
of taxation both directly and indirectly, 
deserves sweeping condemnation. The 
besetting sin of the nation is clamor for 
“easy money.” It manifests its evil con- 
sequences among all classes, from the 
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additional prosperity. 








_ Member Federal === 5 a 
Reserve System ee): 
EIGHTH AND LOCUST 





GOOD bond issue is an engine of construction 
and reconstruction, creating the motive power 
for industrial, civic and national progress. 


Tested securities are as sure as the continuation of 
commerce, and backed by the resources of a pros- 
perous country, they fulfill their mission to create 


Investing in a good bond issue means putting your 
funds to work at a helpful, remunerative task, helpful 
to the nation and its business, remunerative to you. 


Our efficient bond service is yours to command. 


Company 
USGovernment 
Supervision 
-TO ST. CHARLES 


| 
| 

















submerged and unwashed to our jazzing 
hot-house Society and the halls of op- 
portunistic legislation. There can be no 
doubt that the financial recklessness of 
Congress is in part responsible for the 
sharp fall in values of Liberty and Vic- 
tory bonds, which naturally has disagree- 
able bearings upon quotations for all 
other investment securities. 

According to Assistant Secretary Lef- 
fingwell of the Treasury, “many of our 
people have turned gamblers and wasters 
at this most critical moment in the his- 
tory of Europe, when our financial and 
economic stake in Europe’s affairs is so 
great that disaster there could ‘only mean 
disaster here. Government expenditures 
must be cut to the quick. We must ab- 
jure bonuses and realize promptly on 
all salable war assets, including ships, 
applying proceeds to the war debt.” 

Wall Street has lately been contend- 
ing with rates of 10 to 15 per cent for 
call loans. The advance was the 
inevitable result of May 1 disbursements 
among owners of securities. The total 


* sum was approximately $120,000,000. At 


this moment, call funds are obtainable 
at 7 and 8 per cent. With prices of 
truly representative railroad and indus- 
trial shares at levels justified by prevail- 
ing conditions, additional heavy liquida- 
tion seems neither necessary nor desir- 
able. If it were to occur, it would for 
a while compel, severe contraction in 
credit all over the country. Let us bear 
in mind that prices of many railroads 
and industrial bonds, of investment or 
semi-investment character, show little or 
no improvement when compared with 
the minimum records of the war period. 
Far-sighted students of affairs are pro- 
foundly impressed with evidences of the 
world’s unprecedented currency infla- 
tion. An official of the National City 
Bank, of New York, is authority for 
the statement that the aggregate volume 
of paper money has since 1913 increased 
from $7,000,000,000 to $56,000,000,000, 
while the sum total of national indebted- 
ness has climbed from $40,000,000,000 to 
$265,000,000,000. Enormous inflation is 
revealed also in figures of world credits. 
The ratio of gold to paper currency, 
which was 7 per cent in 1913, shows the 
deplorably inadequate advance to 18 per 
cent. Of startling significance is the 
fact that since the close of hostilities the 
expansion in fiduciary currency has been 
$16,000,000,000. During the actual war 
period jt was $33,000,000,000. 

We are told, also, that national war 
budgets now are about five times as 
large as they were before the war. An- 
nual interest charges on national debts 
are at present over $9,000,000,000 as 
against $1,750,000,000 immediately prior 
to the war. 

The last report of the Bank of Eng- 
land showed a decline from 17 to 15 pert 
cent in the reserve ratio. The latter 
percentage is about equal to that 
recorded in the first week of August, 
1914. At New York demand sterling 
bills are rated at $3.78. They were up 
to $4.04 about three weeks back. Owing 
to the renewed fall, Wall Street is once 
more expectant of gold imports on 4 
broad scale. Imports which ended in 
the middle of April totaled $51,000,000. 
A substantial portion of this has since 
been offset by gold shipments to Argen- 
tina and a few other countries. 
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In fine, let me say that tutored in- 
yestors and speculators should not per- 
mit themselves to be deterred from pur- 
chases of shares and bonds of acknowl- 
edged inherent values by the returning 
cult of pessimism. They should under- 
stand that, despite the various unpleas- 
ant aspects of the general situation, the 
remedial process is already perceptible, 
and that the combined resources, judg- 
ment and efforts of the nations may be 
relied upon to overcome the greatest 
economic problems in the world’s his- 
tory. The time to buy is when one feels 
plagued by an almost irresistible impulse 
to sell and to anticipate still lower 


prices. 


Finance in St. Lowis 


They have a placid, though rather fea- 
tureless market on Fourth Street. 
Quotations are steady in most cases, but 
speculative demand still is curbed by the 
irregularity of prices in Wall Street. 
There’s no probability of important 
fluctuations in the near future. Our 
financiers are not much perturbed over 
the monetary malaise. They cling to 
the opinion that things will gradually 
right themselves. For the year ended 
April 12, the total valuation of new 
buildings erected in St. Louis shattered 
all records since 1906. The number of 
permits was 7,740. 


Local Quotations 


Boatmen’s Bank oa eee se 128% 
BED, -NRIRIE oicsckcasse = 0s ce cescceccoreses 200 ie 
Merchants-Laclede Nat. ........ 240 250 
Nat. Bank of Commerce...... 137% 140% 
Mississippi Valley Trust............ 284 sy 
St. Ponte Union. Trtietsnsccec nc 12-000 264 
United Railways 4s....... Sie 4714 
Brosaway $346. -..-..5:<65..:.-4.... eee 9745 
Lindell Railway 4%s een ae : 90 
POR TVG) COUN cicicicicvesescceses 70 eer 
Fulton: Tras ptd........<.....-.. ' 105 
COPIRINAGER COM. .2. <2 ciecccsencsess 50 $2 
Certain-teed 1st pfd.......... aoe peters 87 
POPORINACOD) 2G) DEG ncecscerescescee sareeceese 80'4 
Indiahoma Refining ........... & 7% 8 
EN a ec yes 42% 4314 
Mo. Portland Cement................ 784 81 
Ely & Walker Ist pfd................. 100 102 
Brown Shoe com............---.--+ 113 116 
do pfd. ..... Bred De APIS . 94 96 
Hyd. P. Brick com.................0. 7% 8 
do pfd. ; Sean ana iy 461% 46% 
Best-Clymer Bes Sek. 99 
Central Coal & Coke pfd......... ......---- 85 
Granite-Bimetallic ................0-- 4334 4814 
American Bakery com.......... . 30 32% 
Cities Service COMuuesce--- 352 360 
OT raat 6134 681% 
LT PY a0 CS 2 pc eee a 4% 4% 
St. L. Brewing Assn................ OT} ees 
National Candy COm...ecccsscceece | ceseeeeees 141 
"GEE alll gee 1004 101 
Wagner Electric > Se 119 


Answers to Inquiries 


Puzz.ep, Huron, S. D,—Southern Railway 
common is a desirable long-range speculation. 
The present quotation of 20% looks quite rea- 
sonable. The Southern is one of the four prin- 
cipal systems in the South, where prosperity is 
more widely prevalent than it ever has been. 
The stock has been slow for some time, but is 
Pretty active when things are on the hum in 
Wall Street. 

eo 
_Suascriper, St. Touis——American Car & 
“oundry preferred is one of the best stocks of 
its kind. The 7 per cent dividend has been 
paid for many years, is perfectly safe, and 
Will be so 


I 


even in a season of depression in 
ner a 

the equipment trade. With the common stock 
Selling as high as 132, and paying 12 per cent 


per annum, the preferred stock deserves the 
clean 


attention of investors. 








W. J., Lexington, Mo.—In view of the con- 


stant growth in the company’s earnings, you 
had better hold your Corn Products common, 
provided you feel indifferent to recurrent re- 


actions. The company’s finances are stronger 


than they ever have been. About 36 per cent 
per annum is now earned on the common stock. 
Add to your holdings in case of a decline of 
about eight points, say to 88. 


ef, 


~° 


I,eEx, Ogden, Utah.—The Chicago, St. Paul, 
M. & Omaha earned $7.90 on the $29,818,945 
preferred and common stock, against $8.06 for 
1918. The excess over the 7 per cent on the 
common being rather small, a cut in the 7 per 
cent is not altogether improbable, though it 
has been paid for many years. If rate is fixed 
at 6 per cent, the stock would not fall seriously 
below the ruling price. 


Po o% eet 
oomrege 


Coming Shows 


Forest Park Highlands, “the big place on 
the hill,’’ swings wide its hospitable gates on 
Sunday morning, May 9, for 1920 and 
the twenty-sixth season of its effective career 
of innocent amusement for young and old. 
All’s fresh and bright there now. The season 
will last to September Sth, the eve of Labor 
Day. Next Sunday afternoon the attraction 
will be high grade vaudeville of an even 
better than last year’s. The dancing pavilion 
with excellent music is to be opened in the 
afternoon. New concessions, the best of the 
eastern features, will be found in place. <A 
first-rate concert band will give two concerts 
every week-day and three on Sunday. The 
restaurant remains, with reasonable prices and 
attractive menu. When the weather permits 
the swimming pool will be open with filtered, 
clarified and electrically degerminated water 
of 400,000 gallons in daily quanity. More 
than thirty school picnics are arranged for 
this year, to be held daily except Saturday 
and Sunday until just before the close of 
school. Col. A. C. Stuever, proprietor and 
general manager of Forest Park Highlands, 
may well look forward to the most prosperous 
season in the establishment’s history. 


% 

Simultaneous with the closing of the legiti- 
mate drama houses, the Orpheum announces 
two headline numbers for its bill next week. 
The first is a second edition of the famous 
Four Mortons in a sparkling skit called ‘‘Back 
to Where They Started.” In this two genera- 
tions of Mortons blend acts of the long ago 
with the strictly modern. The other head- 
liner will be Henry Santry, famous barytone, 
and his band of ten Syncopated Society Mu- 
sicians. The bill includes Fay Courtney (for- 
merly billed as one of the Courtney Sisters) 
in humorous songs; the three Hickey brothers 
with vaudeville varieties; Loney Haskell, char- 
acter monologue comedian; Gordon’s circus; 
Oakes and DeLour in an original spectacular 
dance revue; and Mang and Snyder, master 
athletes. 


, 


“Every Sailor,’’ the gob-and-girl show that 
the sailors of the U. S. S. George Washington 
staged for President Wilson and the peace 
party, much to the satisfaction of their il- 
lustrious audience, is being staged at the Grand 
Opera House this week with the same _ suc- 
cess. “On the Mississippi” is a singing and 
dancing sketch with southern characters. Other 
good numbers are Claude and Marion Cleve- 
land in a skit called “Still Arguing;’” Frank 
Mullane in ‘Musical Scales and Humorous 
Tales;’’ Hildegard Mason and Kathleen Roo- 
ney in ‘More or Less Fun;” Frank and Gracia 
Dumont, comedy and beauty; Charles Edwards 
Trio in “Class and Jazz; the Seebacks with 
fun in a gymnasium; Belle and Eva “At the 
Soda Fountain;’’ the News Digest and other 
films. 


Cliff Clark is leading the Columbia bill as 
“The Versatile Vender of Variety.” The feat- 
ure film is “The Gift Supreme” rendered by 
an all star cast. Roth, Mitchell and Roth ap- 
pear in a clever skit called “The Wop, the 
Cop and the Nurse;” and Leonard and Haley 
have a remarkably entertaining act called 
“The Wrong Hat.” 
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STERLING SILVER FOR YOUR BABY 


Baby’s love of beauty is instinctive—mothers who 
know will foster this by placing only beautiful objects 
of chaste design in tiny hands that are not “quite sure.” 

We are featuring for Baby Week a special display of 
Sterling Silver-—designed to aid mothers to instill from 
the beginning the charm of table etiquette. 

Sterling Silver Gold Lined Cups—Plain or satin finish, 
$7.00 to $20.00. 

Sterling Silver Set of Knife, Fork, Spoon, Cup and 
Napkin Ring, $12.50. 

Sterling Silver Set of Knife, Spoon and Food Pusher, 
$16.50. 

Sterling Silver Set of Fork and Spoon, $4.50. 

Sterling Silver Knife, Fork and Spoon in Roll, $7.50. 

Beautiful Polished Royal Baby Plate, $25.00. 

Sterling Silver Pap Set—Bowl and Plate, $34.00. 

Curved Handled Spoons, $2.00. 

Stork Spoons and Birth Month 
Spoons of Sterling Silver, $2.00. 

” Rattles of Sterling Silver in vari- 
ous styles, $3.25 to $10.00. 
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Arcade Shop-Streets 


Make Shopping a Pleasure 
And Insure Time Economy 


Spacious, well-lighted corridors—streets, if you please—are 
lined on both sides with distinctive shops, tastefully decorated 
and exhibiting exclusive merchandise in gratifying variety. 
This ‘“‘Arcade Idea” adds undeniable zest and pleasure to 
shopping. 

And needless to say, the grouping of so many shops within 
the space of but one block makes possible a great saving in 
time—which accounts for the ever-increasing tendency to 


‘‘Shop the Arcade Way”’ 


The Arcade Building 


Eighth and Olive-—Thru to Pine 
ISAAC T. COOK, Manager 
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FOR 1920 SEASON 


Will Be Filled in the Order of Their Receipt. 





AN ALL-STAR CAST 


son, Harry Hermsen, Eva Olivetti, Lillian 
Crossman, Mildred Rogers, Chas. Sinclair, 
Max Bendix, Ralph Nicholls. 


Large Chorus Augmented Orchestra 
WEEK JUNE 8 


FIREFLY 


WEEK JUNE 15 ~ 


ROBIN HOOD 


WEEK JUNE 22 


WALTZ DREAM 


WEEK JUNE 29 


MIKADO | 


WEEK JULY 6 


The MASCOTTE 


WEEK JULY 13 


The GONDOLIERS 


WEEK JULY 20 


BABES IN TOYLAND 





Shelter from Rain Motor Bus to Theatre 
Cut Out This Coupon—Send Today Sure. 
W. W. ROSE 
BALDWIN PIANO CO., 1111 OLIVE ST. 
I hereby enclose check for...................... WG BN io niscccisnssssees 


evening each week of the seven weeks of Municipal Opera for 
the season of 1920, as follows: 





NS Box Seats (Boxes Seating Six) - - - at $1.65 
Be ssa Seats - ° ° “ - - - - at 1.10 
oes be Seats (Back of 10th row,side sections only) - at .83 
SPORE Seats - . a S ° « - at .55 
(The above prices include war tax) 

(Location Preferred) 
Ee a a 
ADDRESS 














SUBSCRIBE FOR SEASON TICKETS | 


brings back the “friendly glass” 
All Mail Orders for Season Tickets, Accompanied by Check, 






Y 
Food-Value 


and Satisfaction 
in every bottle 


The 1920 Season Opens Tuesday, June Sth 


SEVEN Initial Performance of Each MAIL 

OPERAS Opera Will Take Place on SEAT | 
THIS Tuesday Evening and Final ORDERS | 
YEAR Performance on Sunday Eve. NOW 


Known Everywhere 


Irene Pauloska, Frank Moulan, Warren | MN) —Sold Everywhere 


Proctor, Charles Galagher, Bernard Fergu- 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
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(Ask For A-K Tabs] 












FOR HEADACHE, NEURALGIA.INFLUENZA AND ALL PAIN 


4¥.0-3 Ree 











ees 18 WAUDEVILLS 


(Orpheum Circuit) 


2:15—Twice Every Day—8:15 
Mats., 15c to 50c. 








Eves., 25c to $1 


PAT ROONEY AND MARION BENT 
In “RINGS OF SMOKE” 


Thos. Swift and Mary Kelly; Walter Fishter 
Libonati; El Rey Sisters; Tuscanos. 


SABINA & GOODWIN 











Gayety Theatre 





TWO SHOWS DAILY 


14th and Locust 





THIS WEEK 


HIS ALL NEW REVUE 


NEXT WEEK—Hello, America. 


BEN WELCH 











































